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ATHERED from field and forest are the com- 
ponent parts of SWIFT'S SPECIFIC. There °1 XG 

is nothing in it which comes from the chemist's j: 

shop, hence it is the great remedy to help nature to ward off |’ 


disease. 

: IN THE SPRING MONTHS 
Is the best time to brace upthe health. Take §. §. S. when 

you feel dull and heavy—take it when your blood is too thick 

, and slow, and your feelings will tell you when. Every man, 

: woman and child would be better for having taken a few 

||. bottles of S. S. §. in the spring. 


I take pleasure in submitting the following statement of facts that you may know 
the great benefit that has resulted from the use of your Specific in the case of my little 
daughter, now ten years of age. The child, when two years of age, had a severe at- 
tack of scarlet fever, which left her with a shattered constitution. Among other evi- 
dences of impaired nutrition, was what the doctors called softening of the bones. In 
her fifth year she happened to aslight accident which resulted in the dislocation of 
the hip joint, and, from the irritation thus set up, terrible abscesses of the hip ensued 
The abscesses, despite the best medical treatment that could be obtained, remained for 
three years, discharging continuously. At this time, through the influence of friends, 
I put her on your 8.8 s. When this treatment was commenced the abscess was very 
large, having six perforations, puss discharging through the mall. During this treat- 

fF ment several spiculae of bone came out, and by the time she had finished her fifth 
bottle the abscess entirely healed, her appetite and general health had been restored, 

in fact, she was well and happy. and so continues. 

(Copyrighted by 8. S. Co.) rs. J. A. WIEGNER, Lower Main St., Slatington, Pa. 
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if will be remembered that in the Bulletin of the April number 

attention was called to the frequency with which the copy- 
right of the Review had been infringed by certain newspapers, 
and to the necessity under which the Editor found himself of tak- 
ing legal proceedings to protect his property. It is now a 
pleasure to note that, except in one or two cases still pending, all 
disputes have been settled. In the most honorable manner con- 
siderable sums of money have been offered in settlement of the 
claims made for infringements of the copyright of the Review; 
but, feeling that the violation complained of was due to a mis- 
understanding of the copyright laws rather than to a wilful 
infraction of his rights, the Editor has waived the’ com- 
pensation offered him through his legal representative. It is 
hoped that in the future, however, no such misunderstandings will 
occur, and in order that they may be avoided the Editor desires to 
emphasize what he has already said, ¢. ¢., that, though he regards 
the liberal use of extracts from the pages of the REviEw as a. 
benefit rather than otherwise, the republication of entire articles, 
or of articles substantially entire, is a source of injury, and that he 
is compelled to refuse the use of any extract or excerpt of more 
than half a coiumn in length from any one article. 

The motto of the Review, familiar to all readers through its 
reiteration from month to month over the list of contents, is illus- 
trated in the current issue, by Archdeacon Farrar’s article,— 
“Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur,—whether Trojan 
or Tyrian, it shall make no difference in my treatment of them. 
I shall act impartially toward all.” The Review has been sharply 
criticised by sectarian organs because it has freely opened its 
pages to Colonell Ingersoll and other free-thinkers; but the free 
discussion 0: all topics is the fundamental object of its existence. 
It is partisan neither in religion nor in politics. If one month it has 
an argument in favor of the Democratic party, the next month a 
fair hearing is given to the Republican side of the question. Ag- 
nostic, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, shall find no discrim- 
ination against them in these pages, which are equally 
open to all seekers after truth. Colonel Ingersoll having, there- 
fore, had his “say”? some months ago, the communication ad- 
dressed to him by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott in the April number 
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is reénforced in the May number by a brilliant contribution from 


the pen of Archdeacon Farrar, which again exemplifies the liberal 
thought, the polemical acuteness, and the earnest conviction of 
that eminent churchman. Ina similar way the recent contribu- 
tions by Master-Workman Powderly and Edward Bellamy are in- 
directly controverted by an ingenious article bearing the title 
“Soap-Bubbles of Socialism,” by Prof. Simon Newcomb, who 
is scarcely less distinguished as a student of politic:] and social 
science than as an astronomer; and the Tariff Discussion, in 
which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Blaine, Senator Morrill, Congressman 
Roger Q. Mills and Congressman W. C. P. Breckinridge have 
already participated, is continued by Sir Richard Cartwright, who 
treats of “Protection in Canada,” and by Mr. T. G. Shearman, 
who supplies brief but suggestive answers to a series of questions 
based by the Massachusetts Questions Club on the “duel” be- 
tween Messrs. Gladstone and Blaine. We are authorized to state 
that this discussion will be continued in the June number by a 
most important contribution from the Hon. William McKinley, 
Jr., of Ohio, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
author of the Tariff bill now before Congress. 

Probably there is no better testimony to the high character the 
Review has established for itself than its success in engaging for 
the various controversies carried on in its pages those public men 
whose official dignities and responsibilities usually prevent them 
from contributing to the periodical press, A notable result of this 
success is the able artic'e on “ Reforms Needed in the House,” 
by The Speaker, the Hon. T. B. Reed; and stiil another example 
of it is a very timely paper on the “ Mississippi Floods,” by Gen. 
A. W. Greely, chief signal officer of the United States, or, as he 
is more familiarly called, “the head of the Weather Bureau.” 
Among lighter papers, the May number contains an amusing dis- 
cusSion as.to the characteristics of ‘‘ The Typical American,” 
by Max O’Rell and Andrew Lang, while the relations of 
women to recent literature are criticised in a friendly 
spirit by George Parsons Lathrop, who does not, however, allow 
his sympathy to obscure his judgment. A masterly essay, bearing 
the title * The Hatred of England,” is contributed by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, and, finally, there are articles on the Silver Ques- 
tion by the Hon. Roger Q. Mills, and on the misgovernment of 
cities by State Senator Fassett, besides an unusually large variety 
of notes and comments. The editor trusts that this array of 
authors and topics sufficiently confirms the promise he has made 
to spare no effort to keep the Review in a foremost place, and tu 
justify the motto of the REvIEw in acting impartially towards all, 
Trojans as well as Tyrians. 
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REFORMS NEEDED IN THE HOUSE. 





BY THE HON, THOMAS B. REED, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


IF THE recent changes in the rules and practice of the House 
of Representatives were matters of mere party triumph or party 
policy, there would be little occasion ever again to mention the 
subject; for the acquiescence which has followed the full expres- 
sion of public opinion weuld last through this Congress without 
other sanction. But the changes have been so beneficial that they 
ought not to be subject to any suspicion of being open to the 
charges of partisanship, of unfairness, or of destroying the liberty 
of the individual member. What has been done ought to be pre- 
served intact, because very much more needs to be done before the 
House becomes a deliberative body capable of satisfactorily doing 
the business of a great nation, which becomes every day visibly 
greater. 

Whenever any reform is proposed, it has to encounter, first 
of all, the great controlling force of conservatism. We boast our 
intellectual power, our inventive faculty, our growth in civiliza- 
tion and knowledge, and our comprehension of human affairs, 
and yet we are almost as unwilling to step out of the beaten 
track as the other animals—those which are thought to have no 
souls. We like to do what we have already done; for we then 
know all the risks and all the dangers. To do what we have done 
is also much easier. It takes but little intellect to put your foot 
in a track already made. Yet this same conservatism is the great 
safeguard of us all. It keeps us out of many scrapes and much 
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folly. Nevertheless, the fact that use and wont and our devotion 
to habits once acquired are so great and needed a preserver, shows 
most painfully the limitations of the human intellect. 

One of the great adjuncts of conservatism—the greatest, per- 
haps, except inertia—is imagination. A proposed change has to 
encounter not merely the evils which really and necessarily attend 
all imperfect human endeavor, but all those which the human 
imagination can conjure up. Not all that will happen, but all 
that may happen, has to be passed in review. The objections to 
a bill which is proposed are all that the human mind can think 
of, good or bad, while the objections to a bill passed are only those 
which exist. 

If Mr. Carlisle’s article in the March Review, able and judic- 
ious as it is, should be examined in the light of subsequent events, 
should be tested by the experience of three months of actual 
working of the rules he deprecates, it would be found that his ob- 
jections, all and singular, are to those evils which might have 
happened, but never have. 

There is no quarrel to be had with his description of the small 
power actually exercised by the Speaker of the British House of 
Commons ; but there always was in the Speaker’s office the power to 
stop abuses, even of the natural parliamentary privileges of mem- 
bers. When, in 1881, the members of the Home-Rule party for 
forty-one hours had exercised their undoubted parliamentary privi- 
leges of addressing the House and making motions, and had for 
forty-one hours stopped the business of the country, the Speaker 
refused longer to entertain motions unquestionably parliament- 
ary, refused even the right of debate, and summarily broke up 
the obstruction. He did it without the action of the House, 
with no precedent in his favor, and nothing to sustain him 
but the common-sense of the English people. Mr. Carlisle did 
not state that incident, probably because his attention had not 
been called to it ; but had it been in his mind, he would himself 
have felt that, if he cited it, he would be citing a parallel which 
reflected severely on friends. If a British presiding officer, having 
so little power as he describes, could of his own motion clear off 
an obstruction which consisted in the repetition of proper parlia- 
mentary motions and in demands for the sacred privilege of de- 
bate, why could not an American presiding officer without 
reproach do the same? and why could not the House, also 
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without reproach, crystallize its approval of such action into 
rules ? 

In fact, the Speaker of the House of Commons had, up to the 
incident referred to, exercised little repressive power because little 
was needed. In that body, in times gone by, men acted with the 
utmost deference to the wishes of the House. Members even re- 
frained from making speeches when they saw that the House did 
not want to hear them. Motions were withdrawn if the sense of 
the House seemed manifestly against them. With such a deference 
on the part of each member to the wishes of all, there was little 
call for repression. ‘To a body whose members behaved in that 
way to each other it was a great shock to be obliged to abridge 
the right of debate and use the cléture. The Americans had 
had the cloture in the shape of the previous question from time 
immemorial, and it seemed to us almost absurd to have so much 
pother about stopping discussion. For years in American 
assemblies, when the body harangued had had enough of 
haranguing they put an end to it, and nobody had any feeling 
except a sense of relief. How did this happen? How came 
it that the oldest parliamentary body in the world was the 
last to enforce the doctrine by its rules that even a deliberative 
body has to act, as well as deliberate ? It was because obstruc- 
tion, wanton and unjustifiable, appeared there last. Nobody 
with sense exhibits a remedy unless there is a disease. The 
disease came quickest in America, for liberty, with all its de- 
lights, has its compensatory disadvantages. Wherever one man is 
as good as another, he is quite likely to think he is better. 
Equality not quite digested is apt to give the sensation of 
superiority, and that leads to wilfulness and the attempt to sub- 
stitute minorities for majorities. We Americans early realized 
this, and, by the aid of the previous question, soon made the 
individual member understand that, while he was equal to any 
other, he was not equal to all others. 

To commend to us the mild and ineffectual fashions of Eng- 
land, and try to transplant the ways of the House of Commons 
to the House of Representatives, is to forget that manners change 
with change of skies. 

Mr. Carlisle’s chief complaint against the new rules is that for 
the purpose of preventing obstruction they sacrifice the rights and 
privileges of individual members. Heretofore the individual 
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member, of his own sweet will, has had the right to move to ad- 
journ, to move to fix a day to adjourn to, to move fora recess, and 
to make any othermotion he saw fit. Hecould doit even to the 
extent of stopping public business, and if seconded by one-fifth, or 
20 per cent., of the members present, he could set in motion 
the roll-call, and he and his friends needed to rise in their places 
but twice in an hour, and the business of 60,000,000 people 
would be deadlocked, and four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the 
members must look on idle, and useless, and paralyzed. Or 
if, on bill day, he wanted to wear out the day, he could 
put in the Revised Statutes for reénactment and have them 
read, and nobody could say him nay. It was the right of the 
individual member, sacred and holy—a fetich. That this right 
trampled on the rights of all the other members, individually and 
collectively, and made dictators out of men whose only superiority 
consisted in what we will call courage, seems not to move Mr. 
Carlisle in the least. 

One would think that so clear-headed and capable a man 
would see that taking this tyrannical power from the member can 
only be done by lodging a power superior in degree and higher 
in quality with some one else. Whom can that power be lodged 
with, except one whom he himself, both by quotation and by 
his own opinion, shows to be the “ servant” of the House? Is 
a man any the less a ‘servant ” because he has tools given him ? 
Is the servant any the less a servant because his master replaces 
his scythe by a mowing-machine ? Whatever power is given to 
a Speaker of the House is given to him as the servant of the 
House, to be exercised by him in its interest. And the House 
has always power to replace him. If he should so misuse his 
functions that the rights of others were trampled on, another 
Speaker could be at once chosen to take his place. 

The new rule that ‘‘ no dilatory motion shall be entertained 
by the Speaker” is no more a new creation of parliamentary law 
than half the other rules are. Like them, it is but a declaration 
of power already existing ; in this case, of the power which has 
always resided in the presiding officer as servant of the House. 
Motions made to block business are only a species of disorder 
more difficult to deal with, perhaps, because they have the sem- 
blance of honest performance, but they are like disorder in quality 
and substance. The right to walk in the street is guaranteed to 
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everybody. That is what streets are for. Liberty of speech is a 
birth-right. Yet, if a party of swashbucklers should lock arms, 
and with loud and boisterous talk, or even in perfect silence, should 
sweep all other passengers off the sidewalk, how long would liberty 
of speech and the right of every citizen to walk the streets protect 
the band from the police? It is very bad logic which leads men 
to infer that, because a proceeding is generally virtuous, it can 
therefore never be vicious. 

Credit must, however, be given Mr. Carlisle for his admission 
that it was ‘‘ true to a certain extent ” that motions had been mis- 
used to obstruct, and that, if a proper remedy had been proposed, 
his friends would have voted for it. By proper remedy he meant 
‘*a remedy consistent with the Constitution and the freedom of 
parliamentary proceedings.” Of course he could have told us 
what that remedy was, and I am sure the country will join the 
majority of the House in an expression of profound regret that 
that remedy was not proposed. My own personal regret, how- 
ever, is much mitigated by the fact that in real life these perfect 
remedies which avoid all objections and satisfy all objectors never 
do get proposed. They always remain in that delightful state of 
vagueness characteristic of such adjectives as ‘‘ proper,” ‘ suit- 
able,” and the like. 

This idea is somewhat confirmed by the lament which is made 
over the vote of the House that no appeal need be allowed from 
the decision of the Speaker that a motion is dilatory. At first 
blush, especially to a man of no experience in parliamentary 
affairs, this seems like a hard thing to sustain. A member pre- 
sumably as free from guile as Nathanael rises and moves to ad- 
journ. The presiding officer refuses to entertain his motion; 
absolutely will not let him see if the House wants to go home. 
Thereupon the member says he appeals, and the chair refuses his 
appeal. The House, longing to abandon public business, looks on 
helpless and powerless. This certainly seems a hard case. It looks, 
indeed, like arbitrary power. But, as Mr. Carlisle very truly re- 
marks, ‘‘ arbitrary power can exist nowhere in a free government.” 
The picture is simply a fancy picture such as dreams are made of. 

In real, every-day life, the dilatory motion to adjourn be- 
comes as easily distinguishable from the real motion to adjourn as 
the sun from a farthing candle. The real danger always will be that 
the presiding officer, for the very purpose of avoiding even the 
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semblance of arbitrary power, will delay and let time be wasted 
long after everybody else sees the dilatory purpose. Whatever is 
written about dilatory motions must be read in the light of one 
important fact too often overlooked and too little known. The 
Constitution puts it in the power of one-fifth to order a vote by 
yeas and nays. The vote by yeas and nays, intended by the 
framers of the Constitution simply to show constituencies how their 
representatives voted, has been prostituted to the use of the fili- 
busters. With three hundred and thirty members in a place so 
large that it is itself an imperative invitation to confusion, it takes, 
one time with another, a full half-hour to ascertain the vote. 
Eight roll-calls will utterly ruin a day. Hence any plan which 
makes roll-calls inevitable is a sure plan for obstruction. 

If the reader will bear this in mind, he will be in a condition to 
thoroughly appreciate Mr. Carlisle’s sorrow over the refusal of the 
House to secure a right of appeal against the decision of the 
Speaker that a motion was dilatory. Bear in mind that any 
motion whatever may be made dilatory and used for obstruction. 
With a following of 20 per cent.—and such a following can 
always be had on a party question—all that a man would have to 
do, if such an appeal were allowed, would be to make a motion, no 
matter how plainly obstructive, take his appeal, set the roll-call 
going, and let it go thirty minutes, to be followed by other motions, 
other appeals, and ali the other half-hours necessary to defeat 
and tire out the majority. Nor need the obstructive member 
stultify himself by voting to sustain his own appeal. With such 
a right it would be easy to guarantee that no majority which did 
not exceed four-fifths could or would be of the slightest use. 

Perhaps this contention shows what Mr. Carlisle’s idea of a 
proper measure to suppress obstruction would be—the ‘‘ remedy 
consistent with the Constitution and the freedom of parliamentary 
proceedings”; which is to say, a remedy the disease would be 
pleased with—a measure to suppress filibustering which would 
be satisfactory to the filibusters. 

One other complaint made by Mr. Carlisle deserves notice, not 
in the House of Representatives, but in the outside world. He 
claims that the right of the individual member, and even of the 
House, has been trampled upon by having bills filed, instead of 
presented in the open House, and reports referred by the clerk, 
instead of by the assembly itself. He omits to say that private 
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bills, petitions, and river-and-harbor bills had long been so re- 
ferred, to the great saving of the time of the House and to the 
great satisfaction of members. He omits to say that, so far as 
reference of bills was concerned, the new rules were but the exten- 
sion of a practice already tried and found entirely consistent both 
with the rights of individual members and with the business of 
the country. 

Before the new rules were adopted, the presentation of bills was, 
in actual practice, one of the very worst specimens of our legis- 
lative work. Amid a confusion which could not be controlled— 
for nobody cared anything about other people’s bills—the title 
was read by the clerk, the Speaker caught what he could of it, 
while members claimed his attention on both sides of the chair, 
and with the aid of the clerks disposed of it as well as he could. 
Naturally there were many misreferences, though they were sel- 
dom heard of because there was no chance of correction. At 
present the bills are handed in, not on the streets and after hours, 
as Mr. Carlisle has been misinformed, but during the session, and 
then are referred with deliberation and accuracy. Of course 
there are still errors, because the titles of the bills may mislead, 
and the jurisdiction of committees is not always clear ; but all 
important errors are corrected, because the committee that ought 
to have a bill can demand it, and one that ought not to have it 
can send it, if the House approves, where it belongs. 

So also with reference to the calendars of reports of com- 
mittees. There are only three calendars—one for public bills 
carrying property or money, one for public bills which do not 
carry money or property, and one for private bills. Under the 
new rules the bills are all handed to the clerk and by him placed on 
appropriate calendars. Formerly a half-hour or an hour a day 
was taken out of the public time and out of the public business to 
do this simple clerical work in the presence and hearing of mem- 
bers. The only mistake which can be made is as to bills carrying 
money, and if they get on the wrong calendar, any member by a 
point of order can put them where they belong. 

This system has been in operation for over two months, and 
has saved from three to five hours a week, and four hours are very 
near a working day. It is not worth while to comment on this. A 
simple description of what the system is and what it does is ample 
defence. The House will never go back to the tiresome old 
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method which was a waste of time, a weariness to members, and a 
source of confusion and disorder. 

While the reforms made by the Fifty-first Congress are valu- 
able almost beyond estimate for the direct good they do, they 
are no less valuable as a promise of future good. They have 
broken up in considerable measure the old system, and have 
relieved men’s minds of certain fears which possessed them. 
Many men who were among the prognosticators of evil, when the 
new rules were passed, were entirely sincere in the belief that, if 
the House obtained the right to do what it pleased, extravagance 
and unreason would run riot. Accustomed to get behind the 
rules as the sole protection, they forgot that the best protection 
of a country is liberty and government of the majority. They 
“an now see that facility of action has but increased the sense 
of responsibility, and that, instead of the rules, the real protectors 
of the Treasury are the good sense and honesty of the members of 
the House. 

While the new rules have done much to facilitate business, and, 
so far as they go, are a great improvement on the old methods, 
there are many things which they have not reached. The House 
calendar is well served. On this calendar are all bills which do 
not carry appropriations and do not involve any expenditures on 
the part of the government. A large class of bills are included 
in this category ; such as bills which enable our great navigable 
rivers to be bridged, which regulate the divisions of States into 
judicial districts, which enable railroads to cross military reserva- 
tions and the regions devoted to the Indians, and which regulate 
the course of judicial proceedings. All these things are considered 
and passed in the morning hour, which, being an hour in name 
only, can be so expanded that the House can finish any business 
which it may desire to finish. 

All private bills go to the private calendar, and the claims of 
individuals have now no chance except what they receive during 
the Fridays which the press of public business permits to be 
used for their consideration. There is in the House no calendar 
which seems so hopeless and so unattackable. During thirteen 
years I have seen many bright and sanguine men propose reme- 
dies and offer panaceas, but they have all failed to meet the disease. 
The trouble lies just here. As a body, these claims can be referred 
to no court, for they are not legal claims, but rest almost entirely 
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on the sense of equity of Congress. If aman makes a contract 
with another and it proves a hard one, the law can only turn him’ 
over to the tender mercies of his adversary. If aman makes a 
hard contract with the government, nobody but Congress can be 
merciful and compassionate ; and when the discussion opens and 
eloquence begins, it is astonishing to see how hard it will be to 
predict whether the quality of mercy will be closely strained or 
whether it will drop like the gentle rain. Three hundred and 
thirty men, each liable to have acquired renown as an orator in 
his own country, are not, in Committee of the Whole House, facile 
or speedy disposers of questions resting upon the broad principles 
of equity. Perhaps the best practical remedy would be to spend 
Fridays considering such bills in the House, where there might be 
full power of debate, but less invitation to oratory. 

It would undoubtedly be very unjust to forbid Congress to 
consider such claims at all, but a constitutional provision for- 
bidding the consideration of any which had been outstanding 
more than ten years would not only clear off stale claims, but 
would remove the temptation to waste lives and hopes in chasing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of congressional justice. Energies which 
could have made new fortunes have too often been spent in vain 
pursuit of decisions of Congress which can never be obtained. 

The calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union holds in its close embrace all bills which carry 
money or appropriate the property of the United States. To it go 
all revenue and all appropriation bills. That committee is sub- 
stantially the same body as the House, though presided over by a 
chairman appointed by the Speaker. There is no previous 
question, though there is power to limit debate. After general 
debate on the whole bill, there is a five-minute debate on the sec- 
tions, which practically gives unlimited power of making five- 
minute speeches. By this system there is much debate, and a 
great deal of it runs to waste. The same arguments are iterated 
and reiterated, and the bill stands still. Obstruction is made very 
easy; and hence in the present House bills which a large majority 
desired have had to be rescued repeatedly from the Committee of 
the Whole House in order to pass at all. . 

This rescue is achieved by the action of the House, 
founded on the recommendation of the Committee on Rules, 
which has charge of the order of business. By a resolution the 
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House takes a bill out of committee and considers it in the House 
itself, with limitations as to debate and as to time of action. This 
can be done with bills of large importance when the whole House 
appreciates the need of action, and when, perhaps, experience 
has shown the impossibility of dealing with them in committee. 

But this system is not applicable to small bills affecting only 
local interests ; and hence some plan ought to be devised either to 
transfer such bills to the House calendar, and let them be 
dealt with in the morning hour, or to refuse to require bills with 
only one item of appropriation to go to the union calendar at all. 

While the present House, by its good sense and courage, has 
cleared off many elements of obstruction, it has not prevented 
men from wasting time and delaying business. It has, however, 
prevented its waste by wholesale. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the 
Constitution itself gives to one-fifth of the members a right that 
to-day is the greatest cause of delay and waste of time which still 
remains in the House of Representatives. Under the Constitu- 
tion the House is obliged, at the request of one-fifth of the mem- 
bers, to record the vote of each Representative. Whenever one- 
fifth demand it, the yeas and nays must be called. As has been 
already stated, each one of these calls means a half-hour, and when 
the State of Wyoming Bill was passed the other day in the House, 
the better part of the day was consumed in roll-calls; and I venture 
the prediction that history will never know anything more about 
it than that the Republicans were for the bill and the Democrats 
were against it. To make the calculation after the fashion of a 
railroad report, there were three hours lost for each of three hun- 
dred and thirty men, making a dead loss of 990 hours in roll-calls 
on one bill. 

Whether some mechanical contrivance can diminish this waste 
of time and commend itself alike to the Constitution and the 
House will soon have to he considered; as also the question 
whether the present immense hall shall be reduced in its dimen- 
sions to the convenience of the human voice. With the large 
number sure to come with each new decade and each new census, 
the inconvenience of demanding a majority for a quorum will 
more and more press itself upon the consideration of the people, 
and the arguments for a smaller quorum, which were not preva- 
lent when the Constitution was formed, may acquire new force 
under new circumstances and new necessities. 

Tuomas B. Reep. 





THE HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D. 


THERE is little use in deprecating dislike, especially when you 
have the ill-luck to be identified with the objects of it. You will 
probably get at most a hollow disclaimer, and you will run some 
risk of adding to dislike contempt. Appeals to cousinhood are 
equally futile, because cousins, and people nearer of kin than 
cousins, often hate each other very dearly. I know well that 
there is a bad side to British character, and that there is a dark 
side to British history, as there must be to every history of ad- 
venture and achievement. On that point one can only say that 
it is one of the strangest phenomena in ethnology if, in a single 
century, the two branches of the same race have become radically 
different in character from each other, and the strangest fact 
in history if, when a race was suddenly cut in two, all the good 
went to one side and all the evil to the other. 

When, however, an antipathy springs from supposed wrongs, 
it may not be altogether futile to look into its sources. There 
are practical reasons for allaying Anglophobia, if it can be done. 
We are always told that a war between the kindred nations is in- 
conceivable. We may hope that it is very unlikely; but there has 
not only been a good deal of hatred, there has been a good deal of 
fighting, between kinsmen since Cain and Abel. A _ leading 
American journal said the other day that the American people 
could not help rejoicing in any reverse that might befall England. 
It may well be so, considering what the journals, which are the 
only teachers of the masses, every morning and evening tell 
them; and when you are in a mood to rejoice in a man’s mis- 
fortunes, you are not very far from being ready to do that which, 
if he has any pugnacity, will lead to trouble. A war between 
England and France, which is the subject of constant specula- 
tion, would furnish plenty of opportunities for embroilment. Is 
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there any limit to the affronts which American legislatures and 
Presidents may offer to Great Britain when they are in 
urgent need of the Irish vote? Is there no limit to the quiet 
sufferance of those affronts by a proud and powerful nation ? 
However, apart from the danger of war, on which it is odious to 
dwell. Anglophobia does mischief in more ways than one. It 
drives British emigration from American shores to Australia at a 
time when the self-governing element in this country is in danger 
of being swamped by alien elements, and stands in need of reén- 
forcement. It long prevented the British domiciled here from 
being naturalized, and still estranges their hearts from their 
adopted country. It stands seriously in the way of any attempt 
to effect a reunion of the English-speaking race upon this conti- 
nent. British Canadians love a mother-country which has never 
wilfully given them cause for complaint, and they take hostility 
to her as hostility to them. 

It is only with genuine Anglophobia that we deal. There are 
two spurious varieties, about which nothing can or need be said. 
One is the Anglophobia put on to win the Irish vote. The gov- 
ernments of Russia, Germany, Austria, Spain, France, of all the 
European countries, in short, in which there are disunionist, 
rebellious, or ultra-revolutionary forces at work, have in their turn 
to resort to measures of repression ; but itis only in the case of 
Ireland that the hearts of American politicians are wrung with 
generous pity for tha oppressed, and that they find themselves 
morally constrained to break through international rules and pass 
resolutions of sympathy with disaffection and secession. Those 
against whom the resolutions are directed cannot help seeing this 
fact. I think we remember that an American politician of mark 
once explained his vote to the British ambassador, and I have 
myself heard a politician say that he knew it was wrong to inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs of another country, but that when 
a man had thousands of Irishmen in his constituency he could 
not help himself. All tyrannies are bad, but of the two would 
you not prefer a tyranny which forces you to pay a small tea-tax 
to a tyranny which forces you to do wrong ? Surely this sub- 
jection of American politics, of the American press, and some- 
times even of American taste, to the Irish vote, will some day cut 
a strange figure in history. 

The other kind of factitious Anglophobia is that which is got 
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up by the Protectionists. Protectionists and their organs always 
appeal to the patriotism of the people against the admission of 
British goods. Whether protectionism is the parent of prosperity 
we do not inquire here. It is certainly not the parent of inter- 
national amity. It will always be the policy of Protectionists to 
obtain the support of patriotism by keeping up ill-will against 
the country whose competition they fear. A great prophet of 
protectionism in this country whom I used to meet was the bit- 
terest of Anglophobes. 

But it is too certain that there is a genuine, as well as a facti- 
tious, Anglophobia; and this has its source, to some extent, in 
traditional versions of historical grievances, with which, if people 
have any regard for historical justice, i’ may be possible and not 
altogether bootless to deal. I had, not long ago, a letter from an 
American asking me whether it was true, as a history book used 
in his section of country said, that the British government had 
counterfeited the greenbacks for the purpose of ruining the credit 
of the United States. A thorn of this kind may be plucked out. 
Nor would it seem hopeless to relieve any candid mind of the 
belief, which I find still prevalent, that the ‘‘Alabama” was armed 
in a British port with the connivance of the British government 
and manned by the seamen of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

It appears ridiculous to suppose that any sane American can 
now hate the English people or wish them evil on account of 
anything done bythe British monarchy and aristocracy in the last 
century. You might just as well visit the sins of the Bourbons 
on the French Republic. _ And yet the unrevised version of these 
events enshrined in histories, and especially in the school his- 
tories,* does still exercise a malignant influence ; for the historian 
seldom, if ever, points out that the England of these days is not 
the England of those days, and the child or the uneducated reader 
goes away with the impression that she is. Colonial dependence 
was a false relation from the beginning. It had its source in the 
superstition of personal and indefeasible allegiance which, 
handed down from the feudal times, possessed the minds of 
the colonists, as it did the mind of everybody in those days. 
The separation had to come, but most men whose judgment 


* In the tone and sentiment of the school histories, or of such of them as have 
come into my hands, there has been, as I gratefully acknowledge, what to an Eng- 
lishman seems a marked change for the better. 
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is not shaken by the throb of historic war-drums will probably 
say that it had better liave come in a peaceful form. The advan- 
tages of Australian democracy, its comparative freedom from the 
dominion of Tom Paine, Elijah Pogram, Tammany, and people- 
worship, its comparative moderation and mildness, may certainly 
be ascribed in part to its not having been born of revolution. 
That the wrong was not all on one side, Americans who prefer 
history to rhetoric are beginning to admit. If there were perver- 
sity and obstinacy on one side, there was demagogism, eager to 
foment a quarrel and to bring about a revolution, on the other 
side. There were also special elements of disaffection, such as 
the Irish Presbyterians who had fled to America from the tyranny 
of the State Church of Ireland, and whose feud, it may be sup- 
posed, is now buried in the grave of the State Church itself. The 
action of the government, though neither wise nor just, was law- 
ful : the colonists themselves had just acquiesced in the declaration 
appended to the repeal of the stamp-duty, and drawn probably by 
the hand of Burke, that Parliament had in all things supreme 
power over the colonies. A constitutional remedy was open, as it 
had been in the case of the stamp-tax, and one unclouded hour of 
Chatham would have redressed the grievance. Grenville him- 
self, in spite of his pedantic obstinacy, had shown a strong desire 
to conciliate. 

The cause of quarrel was not such as to justify civil war. 
No government, if it has any sense of dignity or of duty, will 
allow a constitutional question to be settled by mobs—even 
Boston mobs—or by insulting its officers, wrecking their houses, 
and flinging the goods of merchants trading under its flag into the 
sea. Governments in those days were not so enlightened as they 
are now : believing in protectionism, they shackled colonial trade, 
while they gave the colonies what they supposed to be counter- 
vailing privileges. But that the British government was not 
tyrannical, or for those times a bad government, that the colo- 
nists enjoyed under it the substantial benefits of freedom, is proved 
by the testimony of the Revolutionary leaders themselves, all of 
whom, including Samuel Adams and Washington, found it neces- 
sary, in order to carry the people with them, to protest that they 
did not mean separation. It is proved by the immense number 
of the colonists who, in spite of all the burdens of the govern- 
ment, continued to adhere to it and sacrifice everything to their 
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loyalty. It is proved by the half-heartedness and feebleness with 
which, as Washington’s letters tell us, the war was carried on, 
and which strongly contrast with the desperate energy put forth 
by the Netherlanders in fighting against a real tyranny. These 
to the well-informed are commonplaces ; but the mass of the 
people are not well informed : they read the old story and imbibe 
the old hatred. When shall we have a thoroughly truthful and 
at the same time readable history of the American Revolution 
and the period which followed ? The materials for it are fast be- 
ing provided in a number of biographies and monographs written 
since the spirit of history has been abroad, such as the admirable 
series of ‘‘ American Statesmen,” published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton. But the history is not yet written. Hildreth was an 
Abdiel of truthfulness : unluckily Abdiel is dull. 

Then there is the supposed behavior of ‘‘ England ” after the 
war. I feel all along the absurdity of going so far back, but the 
angry stories about this period also are continually reappearing, 
and tell on sentiment. England was sore—at least the Tory 
portion of her was sore; and the North would have been sore, and 
probably gruff, if the South had succeeded in the Civil War. But 
George III. was perfectly courteous and generous, though nothing 
could make him adroit. Pitt and Shelburne were sincerely bent 
on healing the family quarrel and dividing the family inheritance 
inafriendly way. Hildreth, though he alone, records that the flags 
of the great British fleet of sixty sail of the line were half-masted 
at the death of Washington: one may be permitted to doubt 
whether, if the Confederates had won, greater honors would have 
been paid by the North to the memory of Davis or Lee. It is 
surely possible that victorious Republicans visiting England may 
not always have borne themselves meekly. Nor had they always 
a right to expect a cordial welcome. The biographer of Gouver- 
neur Morris complains that Morris, though well received at first 
by Pitt, was afterwards treated with coldness, and exults in the re- 
publican snub which he gave the Duke who was Foreign Minister. 
But turn the page, and you find Gouverneur Morris trying 
at Paris to get up a European war against Great Britain, and con- 
ferring with Paul Jones about plans for cutting up English com- 
merce in the Indian seas. Moreover, if the bitterness was pro- 
longed, the fault lay partly in the Americans themselves, who, 
instead of closing the war with an amnesty, drove the van- 
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quished by thousands into exile, and sent them to tell the tale 
of their wrongs and stir generous hearts to pity and indigna- 
tion wherever the English tongue was spoken. 

Then we come to 1812. Once more I must say it seems 
preposterous to go back so far, as though any man of sense would 
allow himself now to be influenced by things which happened 
eighty years ago. But the wound still bleeds in the popular 
histories, which form the sentiments of the people. Industrial 
and pacific communities are of all communities the most easily 
touched by military glory, as the line of American Presi- 
dents and candidates for the Presidency shows; and, unluckily 
for England, it happens that she is the only foreign nation of any 
consequence with whom the American Republic has had a war. 
The fact is coming to light now, thanks to the candor of Ameri- 
can writers, that the War of 1812 had other causes than the 
orders in council on the impressment of seamen; that Clay 
and Young America wanted a patriotic war; that they felt sure 
of taking Canada ; and that they hoped to share the expected tri- 
umph of Napoleon over the nations of Europe then struggling 
against him for their independence. Nothing was said at Ghent 
about impressment. The orders in council were wrong, and 
were, in fact, withdrawn when it was too late. But it must be 
remembered that England was fighting almost singlehanded, not 
only for her own life, but for that of all the nations, and that her 
sole chance of victory lay in her power of distressing the enemy 
at sea. America came in to ruin that chance by her exercise of 
neutral privileges. Randolph, in his frank mood, said about the 
character of the traffic what will not be easily gainsaid. When I 
am struggling for my life with a desperado, if you come along the 
sidewalk in such a way as to cover him from my shot and I push 
you rudely aside, perhaps I am wrong,—you have a right to use 
the public sidewalk ; but I am not an execrable vilfain. Ameri- 
cans surely must sometimes feel that, if the common tyrant had suc- 
ceeded in crushing the liberties of Europe with their help, it would 
not have been altogether a bright episode in Republican history. 

Lastly we come to 1861. I shared Federal feeling, perhaps 
even Federal passion, during the Civil War, as intensely as was 
possible for a foreigner. But we ought now to take a reasonable 
view of the matter. Parties were divided in England much as 
they were divided here. You had nursed a slave-owning aristo- 
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cracy, and with that aristocracy the aristocracy on the other side 
of the water sympathized, while the democracy there sympathized 
with the democracy here. So it will be as long as political par- 
ties and their passions exist. If there were partisans of the South 
in England, there were Copperheads here, and McClellan ran for 
President and polled a heavy vote on the platform that the war 
was a failure. You say we were bound, all of us, to sympathize 
with a struggle against slavery. But you had declared that it 
was not against slavery that the war was made. You had de- 
clared that the object was not to abolish slavery, but to restore 
the Union. Your actions corresponded with your words. Con- 
gress invited slavery back into the Union with increased guaran- 
tees ; it showed itself ready, if the South would return, to fix 
slavery in the Constitution immutably and forever. William 
Lloyd Garrison saw how much allowance had, after this and other 
darkenings of the issue, to be made for British hesitation or error. 

It is useless to talk of the secession as a rebellion, or to contend 
that foreign nations ought to have regarded it in that light. It does 
not belong to that classof events. |The South was not an insur- 
gent party, nor did it seek to overthrow or change the Federal 
government. Two groups of States, radically different in social 
structure and consequently in political requirements, had been 
long yoked together in ill-assorted and uneasy union. At last 
they fell apart. The seceding group became at once de facto a 
nation, with a distinct territory of its own, and a regular govern- 
ment, which through the whole of that territory was perfectly 
recognized and obeyed. In invading and reannexing the South- 
ern Confederation, the North, though it might only be doing 
what power has always done, could have no title to general sym- 
pathy on any other ground than that it was executing the ban of 
humanity against slavery; and this title it had expressly dis- 
claimed. William Lloyd Garrison had always been saying, ‘‘ Part 
in peace.” Might not Englishmen say the same thing without 
breach of principle or hostility to the American people? Is it 
absolutely self-evident even now that they were far wrong in what 
they said, so far as the interest of the free States was concerned ? 
Is it yet proved beyond doubt that the reincorporation of the 
black States was a gain ? 

As to breaches of neutrality, I belonged to an association 
formed expressly to watch against them, and I assert with confi- 
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dence that the only one for which the British government was 
otherwise than technically responsible was the failure to detain 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” for which ample atonement has been made. 
Even the failure to detain the ‘‘ Alabama” arose from the sickness 
of the law officer before whom the papers had been laid, and the 
vessel escaped without a clearance and unarmed; facts which it 
would be needless, as it is wearisome, to repeat if the false version 
of the affair were not still current. The French Emperor in- 
vited England to joint intervention. Lad she accepted the offer, 
she might at once have weakened an enemy, made a lasting 
friend, and enjoyed a most historic revenge. But the offer was 
at once rejected. By the party journals in England which 
were on the side of the South most irritating and offensive 
language was used; but it was answered by the journals of 
the other party, as well as by the American press. At the time 
of the American Revolution an enthusiastic Republican proposed 
that you should give up speaking English and adopt Latin, as 
the language of Scevola and Brutus. I have sometimes wished 
that he could have had his way, because then wrangling would 
have been impossible. 

It is not the object here to frame a comparative list of wrongs ; 
otherwise something might be said about American sympathizers 
with Canadian rebellion and about Fenian raids. 

The Fourth-of-July treatment of history is now visibly going 
out of fashion among the higher class of American writers, and 
all these things are beginning to be treated with critical veracity 
and justice. The spirit of science, in fact, is making itself felt in 
the historical field, and passion is descending from its usurped 
throne. Buta generation at least will probably pass before the 
popular version will conform itself to the scientific version, and 
before Americans who read no annals but their own will cease, 
historically at least, to identify patriotism with hostility to Great 
Britain. I am not saying that in any of the cases that have been 
mentioned there was not wrong on the part of the British people, 
or a section of it ; but I say that the wrong has in all cases been 
more or less overstated; that the provocations or extenuating 
circumstances have been left out of sight; and, above all, that it is 
unreasonable to allow your feeling towards the British people of 
to-day to be affected by the acts of their monarchical and aristo- 
cratic government a century ago. 
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A special source of the Anglophobia in American literature, I 
have learned to think, is literary rivalry. Probably this feeling 
has been intensified by the unfair competition to which American 
writers have been exposed through the absence of international 
copyright, and which has at the same’time had the effect of keep- 
ing American literature in thraldom to that of England. I could 
mention American authors whose writings would be charming to 
me if the taste of Anglophobia were not always coming, like the 
taste of garlic in Italian cookery, to offend the palate of the Eng- 
lish reader. I was reading, the other day, a work the writer of 
which had evidently taken his seat in the chair of Matthew Arnold 
as a calm and cosmopolitan critic. Perhaps he might have been 
worthy of that chair; but, unhappily, whenever the British char- 
acter came before him, he bounced off the judgment-seat and be- 
came anything but cosmopolitan. In England we have had 
adverse criticisms of America such as that of Sir Lepel Griffin, 
which was too rampant to produce a serious effect. We have had 
caricatures like that by Dickens, who, however, caricatured his 
own countrymen too. But there is no pervading antipathy to 
America in British literature; no Americanophobia, if one may 
coin so uncouth a word. Nor in the English press is there any- 
thing corresponding to the anti-British tone—I use a very mild 
expression—of American journalism. Only in special Tory or 
Jingo journals do we find vestiges of national ill-feeling. 

Then there is social friction. Here I touch a subject of which, 
as it concerns the social character and manners of Englishmen, an 
Englishman is a very bad judge. But I suspect something is due 
to the sensitiveness of Americans who, when they visit England, 
fancy that English society is prejudiced against them and secret- 
ly contemptuous. More than once I have seen bitter allusions to 
the supposed arrogance of Englishmen in telling an American, by 
way of compliment, that they should not know him from one of 
themselves. I am convinced that this, though it might as well 
have been left unsaid, may have been said from perfectly genuine 
and perfectly innocent surprise at finding that, where they had 
been taught to believe some great difference existed, there 
was really no difference at all. Some Americans seem to be 
haunted by the belief that Englishmen are always in their own 
minds disparaging America, and that beneath everything they 
say, especially in praise of their own country, an insinuation of 
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that kind lurks, when probably the Englishman is not thinking 
about America at all. 
“Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 
England doos make the most onpleasant kind: 
It 's you ‘re the sinner ollers, she 's the saint; 
Wut 's good ’s all English, all thet is n’t ain’t; 
Wut prefits her is ollers right an’ just, 
An’ ef you don’t read Scriptur so, you must; 
She 's praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Natur when she winks; 
Hain’t she the Ten Comman’ments in her pus? 
Could the world stir ’thout she went, tu, ez nus? 
She ain’t like other mortals, thet ’s a fact: 
She never stopped the habus-corpus act; 


She don’t put down rebellions, lets em breed, 

An_’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede; 

She ’s all thet ’s houest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her heir.” 
The writer of these lines, going afterwards to England, would 
not be prepared to put very kind constructions on anything that 
Englishmen said or did, and an increase of social friction might 
well be the result of his visit. However, he did go to England, 
and has not, it is believed, written anything in the same strain 
since. 

In international courtesy Great Britain can hardly be said, in 
recent times, to have been wanting. It seems possible even that 
her civility may at times have appeared to Americans a little 
overstrained. It must be left to Americans to say whether there 
has been anything overstrained in the civility towards Great Britain 
of American legislatures and politicians, or even of American 
Presidents, when elections were likely to turn on the Irish vote. 
The American Constitution itself, by submitting treaties to dis- 
cussion in the Senate after negotiation with the President, gives 
an opening for breaches of diplomatic courtesy which, when 
Great Britain is concerned, are seldom allowed to go unimproved. 
To have, after framing a treaty with the President, to wait in the 
anteroom of the Senate, and then to be publicly dismissed with 
contumely, can never be agreeable to a government accustomed 
to the diplomatic etiquette and amenities of the old world. 

Jealousy waits upon success. But of the success of England 
a great part has been of such a kind that it ought to excite no 
sort of ill-feeling. You could not hate a nation for achievements 
in science or literature, for having produced the “ Principia,” the 
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** Origin of Species,” or the theologians, philosophers, historians, 
poets, and novelists of England. It is strange to hear people 
reviling British character while in their book-cases and in the 
hands of their children are books which, by their influence on 
those whose intellectual food they form, must cast character in 
the British mould. Again, Great Britain, thanks largely, no 
doubt, to her happy insular position, has been the foster- 
mother of free institutiors, both political and judicial. The 
constitution of every free nation in the world at the present 
day is clearly traceable to hers as its source, and most of them 
are direct imitations. I do not say that parliamentary monarchy, 
or parliamentary government at all, that of which the seat is 
Washington any more than that of which the seat is West- 
minster, is likely to be final; I cannot conceive any form of 
government being final which seems to involve the necessity of 
party and of pledges, or which bases itself on will, be the will that 
of a despot or that of the sovereign people. But, at all events, 
parliamentary government has supplied the universal need as a 
bridge between that which has been and that which is tobe. Nor 
can we doubt that it embodies principles which hereafter, as ad- 
vancing science casts out passion from the domain of politics and 
installs reason in its place, may take a more rational and endur- 
ing form. ‘To success in such a field there is no dark shadow, 
any more than there is to success in the field of science itself. 

To success in the field of war and conquest there is a very dark 
shadow. Not only is it natural that jealousy should wait upon 
aggrandizement; it is right, because otherwise aggrandizement 
would have no limit. But remember that in these subjects mo- 
ra’'ty is new-born. Who applauded Chatham more loudly or fol- 
lowed him more ardently in the path of conquest than the people 
of those British colonies which are now the United States ? If 
England has fought for aggrandizement, as beyond doubt she has, 
she has also fought for better things—for human liberty against 
Philip IIL., for the freedom and independence of the nations against 
the Bourbon despotism and the tyrannyof Napoleon. The notion 
that she has now a settled policy of aggrandizement, and is 
always carrying it forward by a union of far-reaching fraud with 
force, though it constantly appears in the American press, is 
plainly baseless. A series of despots may, in their dark councils, 
hand on and continuously carry out a policy like that embodied 
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in the legendary will of Peter the Great. But how can this be 
done by a parliamentary government which is changed about 
every four years, being that of Beaconsfield one day and that of 
Gladstone and Bright the next, which can hardly exercise even 
the most necessary forecast, which has constantly to explain its 
diplomatic action before a public assembly, and is unable to make 
any preparations for war without going to the House of Commons 
for supplies and disclosing the grounds of the demand ? 

Great Britain has in her empire three hundred millions of 
people, with a standing army of 200,000 British and 130,000 Se- 
poys ; so that she is really by far the least militaryof all the old-world 
powers. Read any one of the countless treatises on the defence of 
her empire, and you will see how far she is from being in a state 
to cherish projects of aggression. Her colonial dependencies are, in 
a military point of view, mere sources of weakness. She has a 
world-wide commerce : she has the carrying trade which American 
legislation, by discouraging the maritime pursuits in which Ameri- 
cans were once predominant, has thrown into her hands. For the 
protection of these she is obliged to keep upa large fleet and to 
occupy and guard coaling-stations, though, after all, experts are 
perpetually shrieking that the fleet is not nearly large enough for 
safety, and that the coaling-stations are unguarded. Depend upon 
it, the counsels of England, whatever they may have been in the 
days of Henry V. or of Chatham, are now, and must be, counsels of 
peace and moderation. No one doubts this who has seen anything 
of English statesmen. There is in Englishmen a spirit of ad- 
venture which has marked their whole history and which forms its 
romance. But this, instead of embodying itself in heroic corsairs, 
such as Drake, Raleigh, and Cavendish, or their later counter- 
parts in land enterprise who won the Indian Empire, now takes the 
forms of Gordon, Rajah Brooke, and Livingstone, who have their 
American comrade in Stanley. The cession of the Ionian Islands 
by England to Greece is, I believe, an almost unique instance of 
a perfectly voluntary cession. Over the colonies England has 
resigned all real power: they are substantially so many inde- 
pendent nations. The only empire, properly so called, which she 
now has is India. 

The Indian Empire is the regular theme of Anglophobists. 
They never mention it without giving utterance to burning words 
about the oppression of the Hindoo, For my part, not being a 
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Jingo, but enjoying the worst possible reputation in that quarter, 
I will freely confess that, notwithstanding all the grandeur and 
all the romance of the Indian Empire, which no British heart 
can help feeling, I believe England would have been better with- 
out India. I believe it would have been better for her if, as the 
wisest of her statesmen and diplomatists counselled her in the 
early days, she had abjured dominion and confined herself to se- 
curities for trade. It is very doubtful whether dominion has 
added to her wealth, for she draws no tribute, and against the 
salaries and pensions have to be set the armaments and wars. 
The Crimean War was really a war for India ; so were the wars 
with China; sois the war in Egypt. Dominion has certainly not 
added to her strength, for it has destroyed her insular security, 
making her a continental power on the largest scale in a conti- 
nent far remote from the centre of her force, with the most ag- 
gressive of military monarchies for her neighbors. 

England’s Indian Empire is not a proof of her special rapacity. 
It isa gigantic survival from a general era of conquest. France, 
Holland, or Portugal would have taken it and kept it if she could. 
France had all but got it into her hands when a young commer- 
cial clerk got off his stool and said to the British Governor, ‘“‘Give 
me your last reserves and I will save your dominion.” The boy 
had faults, vices; once at least ambition led him into a crime; 
and yet it is hard for the unregenerate Englishman, perhaps even 
for the unregenerate Anglo-Saxon, to read that marvellous story 
and not to feel some pride in belonging to the race of Robert 
Clive. The break-up, amidst blood, havoc, and confusion, of the 
Mogul Empire, made conquest from some quarter inevitable, 
and as a conqueror the Englishman was probably better than the 
Frenchman or the Dutchman, certainly better than the Portu- 
guese, and very far better than the Afghan or the Mahratta. 
The first days, before the empire was organized, were bad, though 
not so bad as they have been painted by the reckless rhetoric of 
Macaulay, the critical examination of whose essay on Warren 
Hastings by Sir James Stephen, in his ‘‘ Story of Nuncomar,” it 
will do everybody good to read. 

But now a string of impartial or even adverse witnesses, 
French, German, Austrian, and American, might be cited to 
prove that the British Empire in India is by far the greatest 
effort ever made to render conquest an instrument of civilization, 
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The country, with its two hundred and fifty millions of inhabi- 
tants, is held by seventy thousand British soldiers, and, though 
there have been military mutinies, there has never been a political 
revolt. Such an empire cannot be merely an empire of force. 
Under the peace which British rule has imposed, where before 
raged constant and murderous war, the population has increased 
immensely, and the pressure of its numbers on the means of sub- 
sistence—not British extortion—is the main cause of the ryot’s 
poverty. There has been a similar growth of population in China, 
followed by a similar pressure on the means of .subsistence. 
There seems to be no doubt that British enterprise and the secur- 
ity afforded to property have vastly developed wealth. Agriculture 
has been encouraged by the government; railroads have been 
built ; and by the increased facilities of transport local famines, 
which Anglophobists preposterously ascribe to the British govern- 
ment, have been abated. Evil and criminal customs, such as 
suttee, have been put down, and a good deal has been done for 
education. Haughty, cold, and exclusive, unhappily, the con- 
querors are : the social relation between them and the government 
is the weak point. Unluckily, the more amiable and sociable 
temper seldom goes with the power of command. After all, there 
is no exclusiveness of race like the exclusiveness of Hindoo caste, 
as any one will see who will read what the Sacred Books say about 
the relations between the Brahmin and the Sudra. There is no 
trampling on Indian nationality, for in that vast medley of races 
and religions, in which conquest has been superposed upon con- 
quest, no such thing as nationality exists. The Hindoo press is 
free, and abuses the government without stint. Some time ago 
there appeared in this Review a fierce arraignment of the rulers 
of India by a Hindoo writer. The answer was the article itself. 
What conqueror before the British conqueror of India could ever 
afford to allow the conquered freely to arraign his government? 
The writer himself and the class cultured like him are products 
of the empire, and would be crushed like egg-shells in the mur- 
derous chaos which would follow if the shelter of the empire 
were withdrawn. Nor does England selfishly keep Hindostan to 
herself ; its ports are open to the trade of the whole world. 

The occupation of Egypt, which forms the latest theme of 
Anglophobic denunciation, is a consequence of the possession of 
India. That it was a mistake John Bright had good grounds for 
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saying ; but the object was not, as American journals always say, 
to collect interest for the bondholder, but to guard the Suez Canal. 
England did not want to go alone, but France at the last moment 
refused to go with her. I had a letter the other day from an 
American friend who was visiting Egypt for the second time. 
He is a trustworthy observer, and he spoke with rapture of the 
improvement which British administration had wrought. 

One does not like to touch on the weary Irish question. But 
surely Americans will find difficulty in believing either that John 
Bright did not know oppression when he saw it, or that he wil- 
fully upheld it. That Irish Catholics had terrible wrongs in 
former days nobody doubts: French Huguenots and Spanish 
heretics had more terrible wrongs than theirs at the same time. 
But what is their political grievance now? They have not named 
one except the union; and that the union is not a blighting 
curse seems to be proved by the prosperity of the Protestant 
North, which stands in exactly the same relation to Great Britain 
and is under the same laws and institutions as the rest of the 
island. Surely the Draft Riots, the Molly-Maguire outrages, 
Tammany, and the Clan-na-Gael must sometimes suggest to 
American Anglophobists that Irish character is, at all events, a 
factor in this unhappy problem. That character is just the same 
in Australia that it is in Ireland and in the United States. The 
overbreeding of a very amiable, but not very energetic or thrifty, 
race, on a soil which will not support them, is what no government 
can prevent; nor can any government, whether in French 
Canada or in Ireland, annul the effects of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion on industrial progress. Yet Ireland was making headway 
under the union when this agitation broke out. 


“Amongst the scenes that are now unhappily being enacted in Ireland by 
certain persons we may lose sight of the great and unquestionable progress of that 
country. It has achieved material progress ina degree most remarkable for a 
country with little variety of pursuit. I do not believe there is a laboring 
population in all Europe—although the condition of the Irish laborer leaves much to 
desire—which in the course of the last twenty years has made a progress equal to 
that of the laboring population in Ireland. Let me look at the farming class, which, 
as you know, may be said almost to constitute the body of the nation, understood as 
the term is understood in Ireland--let me look at the indication of their surplus 
wealth. Forty years ago the deposits in the Irish banks, which are the indication of 
the amount of their free savings, were about five millions. Some fifteen years later 
than that, I think they had risen to some eleven or twelve millions. There is now, 
of deposits in the Irish banks, which represent almost wholly the honest earnings 
and savings of Irish farmers, a sum of nearly thirty millions of money. Of course 
ldon’t mean to say that the whole of these are agricultural savings, but an enormous 
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proportion is of agricultural savings, and, at any rate, you cannot mistake the mean- 
ing and the force of the comparison between the thirty millions, in round numbers, of 
the present day and the five millions which were in the Irish banks forty years ago. 
If I am to speak of moral progress in Ireland, I say that it has beon remarkable, and 
it is associated with legal progress in regard to every class of legal offences but one. 
There is still one painful and grievous exception—-the exception of the agrarian 
offences.” 


Such were the words uttered by Mr. Gladstone nine years ago 
and cited the other day by Lord Hartington. That Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he spoke thus as Prime Minister, had not considered 
the Irish question, and was merely repeating without reflection 
the ‘‘classical” version of it, is more than anybody can believe. 
Americans know what party is when out of power, and how it 
can not only assail the government, but traduce the country. To 
suppose that the people of Great Britain will allow the other 
island to be made the seat of a hostile power is preposterous, and 
those who abet disunion are only preparing for Ireland the miser- 
ies of reconquest. But I am straying beyond my subject and 
into the most hateful of discussions. 

I have said that there is no pervading antipathy to America 
in British literature or in the British press. I may extend the 
remark and say that nowhere in Great Britain, except, perhaps, 
in the mansion of some ultra-aristocrat and ultra-Tory club, 
would the display of the American flag excite any but kindly 
feelings. Therefore whatever warrant or dignity hatred may 
derive from reciprocation is certainly wanting in this case. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 




















SOAP-BUBBLES OF SOCIALISM. 


BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., F. R. A. S. 





THE socialism of our day differs from that of the past in being . 
founded on ideas which pervade every grade of society. No ob- 
server of public thought on social problems can fail to notice a 
feeling among all classes, the thoughtful and the careless, the wise 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, that the results of our in- 
dustrial system, so far as the general welfare is concerned, are not 
creditable to our civilization ; that society has allowed a favored 
few to possess themselves of wealth which, under a different system, 
might have contributed in an important degree to the prosperity 
of the masses. 

In this view Socialists, Anarchists. and labor-reformers are at 
one with a large body—perhaps with a majority—of the educated 
community. Divergence begins with the question whether it is 
politic and practicable to change a system which all admit to be 
unsatisfactory in some of its results. The attitude of the typical 
philanthropist toward the Socialist may be expressed thus: ‘‘ We 
admit that a system under which one man can gain millions of 
money through the toil of a hundred thousand barely gaining a 
subsistence must be wrong. But so long as human nature has 
such defects as selfishness, indolence, and willingness to shirk all 
unpleasant duties, so long must we bear our ills. Remove these 
defects, so that every man shall be ready to do his best for the 
promotion of the general welfare: then may poverty cease and all 
be supplied with the necessaries and decencies of life with less 
labor than is now required to gain a bare subsistence.” 

This last proposition is the one into which I propose to inquire. 
If allmen were very good and nobody wanted to be richer than 
his neighbors, while every one was ready to do whatever the com- 
bined wisdom of the community decided ought to be done, 
would the masses really be much better off than they are now? 
First of all, I ask the reader’s attention to a circumstance which 
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may well make us sceptical as to the affirmative of this question. 
It is this: if a large body of men believe that any scheme of indus- 
trial reorganization would be beneficial, they are at liberty to put 
that system into operation among themselves and for their own 
exclusive benefit, and thus to demonstrate what society at large 
could do in the same way. This fact has been too much forgotten. 
Reformers have so long called upon the legislative Jove for help 
as to make us forget that they can put their own shoulders to the 
wheel as effectively as Jupiter himself can. Under the system 
which now prevails, dissatisfied men of all callings can form 
themselves into an association, and distribute among themselves 
all the products of their labor in what way they deem best. Then 
those members who belong to the building trades would erect 
nothing but homes and other buildings for the association ; all 
the clothing made by the tailors, all the shoes made by the shoe- 
makers, all the bread made by the farmers and the bakers, would 
be divided according to any system that might be adopted. It is 
true that, at first, the want of capital and land would prove an 
inconvenience. But the use of the former could be had on very 
favorable terms if only the enterprise had the elements of suc- 
cess ; and as for the latter, fertile land is available in many parts 
of the world at a nominal cost. Nor need the association put its 
theories into practice to any greater extent than it finds advan- 
tageous. It can confine itself to just such industries as it believes 
to be most oppressed, can make any contracts it pleases with 
society at large to exchange services with it, and can sell any of 
its products it chooses to part with. 

To compensate for every disadvantage, such an association 
would have over society at large the great advantage of being 
made up of picked men. Our society has the aged, the infirm, 
the worthiess, and the criminal classes tocarefor. The new society 
can select the young, the honest, the healthy, and the industrious. 
Yet we scarcely hear of such an experiment being even tried 
by the professed Socialists of the time. In thus refraining from any 
attempt to put their own principles into practice, notwithstanding 
the facility with which they could do it, they remind us of an 
architect afraid to erect a building according to his own plans. 

Here I may seem to speak too hastily. Numerous and in- 
structive attempts have been made, especially in this country, to 
put socialistic theories into practical operation. The Shakers are 
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well known to all, and many of us have heard of such communities 
as the Economites, the Icarians, and the Brook Farm Community, 
in some of which every honest and industrious laborer might 
receive a welcome. But it will be soon enough to discuss 
their success when we find reformers willing either to join those 
which exist or to form others on improved models. To come 
directly to the point : if all America, or all England, or all London 
should to-morrow organize itself by general consent into a gigan- 
tic association for the equitable distribution of all the products of 
its labor, would the results be any more satisfactory to social re- 
formers and dissatisfied laborers than those of the various com- 
munities which have been organized among us? We must admit 
that, in a certain way, some of the communities in question have 
been successful. This is true especially of the Shakers, among 
whom poverty and discomfort are unknown. But their success 
has been attained through a self-denial, submission to discipline, 
and suppression of the natural activities of the race to which 
no ordinary man of any class would submit. But talk of all these 
communities as we may, the fact remains that they all tend to 
die out, and that not one Socialist in a thousand would exchange 
his lot for that of one of their members. 

From this general consideration I pass to certain current doc- 
trines on which sympathy with socialism and dissatisfaction with 
the existing order of things are very largely based. These doc- 
trines may be called fallacies, because they are half-truths, or 
imperfect truths, so applied as to lead to erroneous general con- 
clusions. I shall state and consider them as clearly as possible in 
a numbered order. 

First fallacy—That the inequality between the rich and the 
poor in the enjoyment of wealth is continually increasing. 

Of course, it is not denied that the inequality in the owner- 
ship of wealth is as great as is commonly believed, and is increas- 
ing with every generation. What I maintain is that the benefits 
of this wealth are not so unequally divided as its ownership. To 
show the fallacy of confounding the two, let us first consider a 
miser who lives in a garret, sleeps on a mat, eats cold victuals, 
dresses in rags, and dies worth a million. Measured by the pop- 
ular standard, he is a rich man. Judged by any rational stand- 
ard, he is pitiably poor ; for if all his earnings had been taken 
from him as fast as he gathered them, he would have been no 
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better off in life or in death. Then compare with him a profes- 
sional man who occupies a rented house, uses rented furniture, 
lives luxuriously by paying next week for the food he consumes 
this, and owes his tailor for his last suit of clothes. Measured by 
the popular standard, this man is a pauper, in spite of his enjoying 
a large income and a hundred thousand dollars of wealth belonging 
to a capitalist. This standard is clearly fallacious in his case. 

The truth is that the proportion of men who own little or 
nothing tends to increase, for the very plain reason that it is 
every year becoming easier to enjoy wealth without owning it. 
A century ago the man who possessed nothing was poor indeed, 
because few others had spare houses or beds to share with him. 
Now for a dollar he can ride over a million dollars’ worth of rail- 
road, and for a small percentage on its cost he can live in a 
house of any ordinary size. 

Second fallacy—That the masses have good reason to com- 
plain of an unequal and unfair distribution of the wealth actually 
produced day by day and year by year, through their weekly wages 
being insufficient to purchase those good things to which they 
are fairly entitled. 

Although this view is very widely held, there is a certain 
vagueness about it which makes it necessary to give it greater 
precision. Whethera person has or has not reason to complain is 
a matter of individual opinion, which it is not possible to settle 
by any general principle. All I propose to do is to show that 
there is much less reason to complain than is commonly sup- 
posed. Another difficulty arises from the vagueness of the current 
ideas associated with wealth. Let us compare two laboring men, 
one of whom is a good, intelligent manager, and lives in a place 
where the necessaries of life are cheap, while the other is unskil- 
ful in the market and the household, and lives where things are 
dear. The first gets a healthy, comfortable living on wages of one 
dollar a day; the second is miserable on two dollars. Which is the 
richer? Many laborers, impressed by the superior dignity attach- 
ing to the higher wages, would say the second ; but in the name 
of good sense I must contest that view. The first and greatest 
object of wages and wealth is to be comfortably housed, fed, and 
clothed. The man who can succeed in this without an exhaust- 
ing or injurious amount of labor has fairly attained one of the 
great ends of human existence, and has the same right to con- 
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gratulate himself, whether his daily income is fifty cents or fifty 
dollars. 

Now, measured by this standard, the difference between the 
richest man of tlie country and the average skilled laborer, though 
great, is not nearly so great as the difference between their 
nominal wealth or income leads men to suppose. The case stands 
thus : the rich man has a much larger house, enabling him to have 
a bedroom to himself and a parlor in which he can entertain a host 
of friends. He walks on soft carpets, instead ofa bare floor ; 
decorates his walls with costly paintings, instead of cheap photo- 
graphs ; gets the tenderest cut of steak, instead of the round; eats 
off of fine porcelain, instead of plain crockery; gives dinners to 
his friends, has a stable full of horses, and crosses the ocean when- 
ever his business permits and his inclination prompts. Have I 
omitted anything essential ? If so, let the reader supply it to his 
own satisfaction both in quantity and quality. 

These are doubtless great advantages: we cannot stop to in- 
quire whether they generally yield more happiness than the out- 
fit and furniture of a tenement, or how often they are more than 
set off by such a skeleton in the closet as never disturbs the dreams 
of the poor. More instructive is it to inquire how much ‘he poor 
would profit if all the wealth of the rich were divided among 
them. We take a thousand millionaires of New York and its 
vicinity, if there are so many, and divide their wealth among the 
hundred thousand poorest families. Then we have a hundred 
poor families for each millionaire. They take possession of his 
house, but find the beds so far occupied by his servants, whom 
they do not wish to displace, that all they can do is to bivouac in 
the parlor, which will not hold half of them. Half a dozen of 
the beneficiaries get new suits of clothes; every one gets the 
hundredth part of a wild duck for dinner, and the fiftieth part of 
a fine beefsteak. What could they get more? Wealth? Yes; 
but what wealth ? A share in the New York Central Railroad for 
each man, woman, and child, which would not even gain them ad- 
mittance to a train until they had bought tickets; a bond of some 
western road or city; the thousandth part of a warehouse or steam- 
boat. Would not the beneficiaries turn and rend those who had 
deceived them by the assurance that, when the wealth of the rich 
was divided among them, they could live better than now ? 
Perhaps this way of looking at the subject may seem odd. If 
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so, the oddity consists only in persistently looking at the facts 
and discarding sentiment. Instead of considering such vague 
things as wealth, capital, and capitalism, I insist on considering 
only such grovelling things as houses, beds, and beefsteak. I shall 
be very glad when we find a world in which popular prices, stir- 
ring speeches, and eternal justice will butter our bread ; but we 
have not got it here. 

Third fallacy—That there is plenty and to spare of food, 
raiment, drink, and shelter for all the poor and rich of the land ; 
the only difficulty is, the former cannot get their share because 
they have not money enough to buy it. 

Superficially this is a very natural view, because it accords 
with our experience from childhood. Every one knows that he 
who has the money to buy can get almost anything he wants. 
What conclusion more natural than that if everybody had money, 
everybody could buy? To learn that there would be scarcity 
even if every one had the money to buy, because there is not 
enough to go round, requires a course of thought which, though 
easy, is entered upon by few. Let us now see how the case stands. 

We must, as an example, take some necessary of life with 
which the masses are insufficiently supplied : let us take clothing. 
If, during the last fifty years, more clothing has been made 
than is necessary for the comfort of all, and if during all that 
time a large body of the people have been insufficiently clad, then 
one of two things is inevitable : either there has been a constant 
accumulation of unsold clothing, or a great many men have 
bought and worn far more than their share. But we all know 
that in no clothing-house is there any greater accumulation than 
is necessary to enable customers to find what suits them. Then 
who wears more than his share? The rich man? No; he only 
wears one suit ata time. True, he buys at first hand much more 
than his share; but he only begins to wear it. After the first 
gloss is off it passes through the hands of his servants, his em- 
ployees, or the second-hand dealer, to a wearer lower in the social 
scale, and continues on its course until it is worn out. 

If, after all the clothing made gets worn, one-tenth of the 
people are in rags and another tenth insufficiently clad, what fol- 
lows? Evidently there is not clothing enough to go round com- 
fortably. And what is true of this is true of all the commodities 
which the poor cannot get. If all that exists were divided among 
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the masses to-day, the want would be greater than ever in a few 
months. 

Here we touch upon a point which the social reformer might 
urge with great force. He might claim that this underproduction 
of necessaries for the’masses shows that an undue proportion of 
the labor power of the country is devoted to the luxury of the few, 
and that it would be an excellent thing if the labor now employed 
in caring for the rich man’s fast horses were devoted to the poor 
man’s ill-shod feet. Nothing shows in a stronger light the absence 
of rational adaptation of means to ends in the socialistic policy than 
the fact that not only is this claim not made, but all the exertions 
of labor organizations tend to make the poor man’s necessaries 
scarce and dear, while they leave a large part of the rich man’s 
luxuries untouched. No one ever heard of a bricklayers’ strike 
failing of support becauce the men were at work on houses for the 
poor, and for many years the most exacting and effective labor 
organizations of the country have been those whose members 
make shoes forthe million. But who ever saw a strike among the 
men who groom therich man’s horses, wait on his table, make his 
cigars, or import his champagne ? 

Fourth fallacy—That the laboring classes are oppressed by the 
capitalists. 

Every one knows that the one great feature of modern law in 
our own and most other civilized countries is that the laborer, the 
capitalist, and the nobleman are equal before the law, and that to 
the first, individually and collectively, is allowed the most extreme 
liberty of action so long as he does not violently assail the equal 
liberties of other people. During the recent strike in London the 
dock laborers were allowed to inflict incalculable damage upon the 
commerce of London, and entail inconvenience upon a million of 
its inhabitants, while they were assisted by donations of money, 
even from Australia, transmitted through the cables and banks of 
the very men whom they were incommoding. 

Fifth fallacy—That the “labor movement,” as represented by 
the organization of skilled labor, is highly philanthropic, and 
therefore entitled to public sympathy and support. 

In calling this a fallacy I wish not to be misunderstood. I am 
in favor of every movement which will really elevate the masses 
without pulling others down. I object to calling the labor move- 
ment philanthropic, for the simple reason that it is not philan- 
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thropic at all, but only intended to elevate those who take part in 
it at the expense of every one else. When its promoters organize 
a strike, they give not a moment’s consideration to the possible 
sufferings they may inflict on thousands of their fellow-men by 
the consequent scarcity of the necessaries of-life. The greatest 
objection to it is that it is founded on all the fallacies I have just 
tried to refute, and especially on one idea which underlies them 
all—namely, that there is in the country a great mass of wealth 
which, could the ‘toiling millions” only get at it, would enable 
them to live and enjoy themselves at their ease. I hold it the 
duty of every man who knows better than this to say so, and to 
do all he can toward showing his fellow-men that the notion is a 
mere illusion of the fancy. 

Every one knows that, so far as the public is concerned, one 
great object of a labor-union is to prevent the competition of non- 
union laborers, and to limit the number of youths who shall be 
allowed to learn a trade. The cry of ‘‘ scab” against every work- 
man who does not belong to a union, and the organized efforts to 
prevent his finding employment, are so familiar to all as to need 
no description. The wonder is that clergymen, professors, and 
journalists can call it philanthropy when they see a strong man 
step between a willing employer and a poor laborer, and use every 
means to reduce the latter to starvation. Yet worse is the second 
object. If there is any one right of man which appeals to the 
universal conscience, it is that of developing his powers and facul- 
ties; and if there is one duty universally recognized, it is that of 
helping him te do it by every means in our power. And yet we 
tolerate powerful organizations which, in all our great cities, ruth- 
lessly deny to the great mass of the growing children of the poor 
the privilege of learning a trade ; nay, we do more,—we call these 
unions philanthropic and their cause sacred. 

If the positions I have taken in the preceding exposition are 
correct, then the policy towards which popular theories tend 
would make the condition of the masses worse rather than better. 
My own doctrine is very simple. We must reject the theory that 
everything the masses want to eat, drink, and wear should be 
made searce and dear, and adopt the policy of making it cheap 
and plentiful. For example, we ought to get all the work we can 
out of the criminal classes, because we shall thus increase the 
supply of the necessaries of life. We cannot comfortably house 
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the poor until we build more and better tenement-houses. To do 
this, we must begin by teaching the building trades to a larger 
number of the unemployed youths of our cities. We must also 
discourage the eight-hour system, because if we diminish the 
building of houses by 20 per cent., we shall certainly find it much 
harder to house the poor of the next generation. 

The difference between the views I have set forth and those I 
have contested may be fairly summed up thus: from the stand- 
point which | have contested, the problem of improving the con- 
dition of the masses is not one of production, but of distribution. 
The majority think that enough and to spare is produced for all, 
but the only difficulty is that the masses do not get their share. 
Perhaps they do not; I have not claimed that they do, for the 
simple reason that I do not know how to decide what their share 
is on any principles which they are ready to accept. But it is 
also held that, if they did get more, all could have enough. I 
think not, and ask the reader’s courteous consideration of the 
views here set forth in support of that opinion. 
. Simon NEwcome, 
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Tue function of money, whether of gold, silver, paper, or 
other material, is to measure the value of things to be exchanged, 
to aid in effecting exchange, and to pay debts. The 
value of everything to be exchanged is fixed by the amount 
of money in actual circulation. ‘This is not the amount in ' 
the country, but that part of it which is used in transacting 
the daily business of the country. We now have in the 
United States over two thousand one hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Over seven hundred millions of this is locked up in the 
vaults of the Treasury. It has no more influence upon the ex- 
changes of the country than if it were buried in the earth, A 
very large part of the fourteen hundred millions outside the 
Treasury never enters the markets, and exerts no influence on the 
prices of articles seeking exchange. If the amount of actual 
circulation is small compared with the business to be done, prices 
will be low ; if the condition is reversed, they will, be high. 
Before we decide that our circulation shall be increased by 
adding silver to the present volume, we must determine whether 
it will promote the general prosperity to have high prices. Some 
persons are easily alarmed by the danger of inflation; but the in- 
crease of the circulation by any addition of gold and silver cannot 
produce inflation. It is permanent, not vacillating. It is not, like 
paper money, suspended in the air—money which sooner or later 
must collapse and bring disaster to the whole country. Buta 
paper circulation is never dangerous when it is interchangeable 
with gold and silver over every counter and at the will of every 
holder. It is this interchangeability that anchors it sure and 
steadfast. It is only dangerous when its anchor-hold on gold and 
silver slips, and the balloon ascends in the air, taking the business 
of the country with it. Sooner or later it must come down, and 
bring sacrifices in its train. The business of the country follows 
its downward movement, and only realizes a sense of security 
v hen it touches the bed-rock of gold and silver. 
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It is as rational to fear the inflation of food and clothing as of 
gold and silver. Like all other products of labor, they have a com- 
mercial value fixed by the unerring law of demand and supply 
The paper which is made the representative of a dollar has no 
value except that given to it by legislation, and that is confined 
within the jurisdiction of the country where it is made. On the 
contrary, the value of gold and silver is fixed by the demand and 
supply of the world, and is the same all over the world, when 
not interfered with by legislation. There can, therefore, be no 
danger to the country in any increase of either or both of the 
precious metals. 

There is a class in all countries which is interested in keeping 
the volume of money of all kinds below the demands of business, 
because that makes the price of money high and the price of labor 
and its products low. This is a comparatively small class, who 
live on fixed incomes, who do not engage in business, but, like 
drones, live on the labor of others. But every person who lives 
by labor in any depsrtment, who is carrying on any kind of busi- 
ness, large or small, is aided by every increase in the gold and 
silver circulation of the country. Every addition to the volume 
increases the supply, lowers the price of money, and raises the 
price of labor and its products. As prices of commodities rise,. 
exchanges become active and all branches of business become 
prosperous. Then idle money comes from its hiding-places, 
enters the channels of circulation, and actively seeks investment. 
Its owners, like all other persons, desire to make profit, and when 
they see prices rising they buy to-day to sell for the higher price 
of to-morrow. 

This demand is not confined to the things already produced, 
but it causes the making of more. It stimulates production, 
transportation, and consumption, and it infuses new life into 
every department of business. It makes more demand for the 
employment of labor ; that increases the wages of labor, and that, 
again, increases the distribution of the wealth created by labor ; 
and that increased distribution enables each one of the many 
millions of toilers to satisfy more of his own wants by his own 
labor; and in purchasing the things that satisfy his wants he, in 
turn, gives more employment to his fellow-laborers. 

High prices are a centrifugal force that throws out and dis- 
tributes the wealth of the country among the laborers who pro- 
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duce it. Low prices are a centripetal force that concentrates the 
wealth of the country in the coffers of the large capitalists who 
live on bonds and stocks and fixed incomes. High prices build 
more railroads, erect and operate more factories, establish more 
banking-houses, build more hotels, move and sell more goods, 
feed more mouths, and clothe more backs. High prices make it 
vasier to pay taxes to national, State, and local governments ; for 
the demands of government are for so many dollars for annual 
support, and if increased prices bring excess of revenue, the tax- 
rate will be reduced. High prices lessen the burden of debt, and 
make easier the payment of principal and interest; and this is 
one of the most important features of the subject. 

A vast volume of the business of the world is done on credit. 
The national debts exceed thirty thousand millions of dollars. 
No one can tell the amount of private debts, but it must be much 
in excess of that sum, large as it is. If sixty thousand millions 
be taken as the public and private debts of the world, the annual 
interest at 5 per cent. would require the sum of three thousand 
millions, and to pay it would require the labor of ten millions of 
men working 300 days in each year at one dollar per day. The 
burden of the principal of the debt is made to rest more lightly 
upon the country when prices are high and money is cheap. 
It requires less labor and property to pay at high, and more at 
low, prices. 

Now let us reverse the condition, decrease the circulation, and 
lower prices, and see what the effects will be on the business of 
the country. When prices are low, it is because there is little 
demand for the producis of labor, and the decreased demand is 
the result of the want of money with which to purchase and pay. 
Those who have money hoarded will not buy to sell again in a 
falling market. If the things cannot be sold, then production 
will be limited or stopped altogether. This throws labor out of 
employment, not only in production, but in transportation. The 
millions who live by labor can buy but little because they have 
little with which to pay. ‘The car of progress slows up and the 
hum of industry grows faint. No one will invest in that which 
will be worth less to-morrow than it is to-day. As there is little 
demand for the products of labor, the production must decrease 
to conform to the decreased demand. Employment must be re- 
stricted, wages must be reduced, and transportation and every 
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form of exchange must shrink with a shrinking circulation. 
There must be less employment on the farm, less employment in 
the factories and forests, less employment in the mines, less em- 
ployment on the lines of transportation, less employment of mer- 
chants and middlemen, less increase and distribution of the 
things which are necessary to the comfort and subsistence of the 
human family. 

When prices are so low that products cannot pay the cost of 
transportation to the consumer and be sold for enough to pay the 
cost of expenses, then a farmer in Kansas may freeze for want of 
coal to burn, and at the same time a miner in Pennsylvania may 
starve for want of bread to eat. The miner would be glad to ex- 
change his coal for corn, and the farmer his corn for coal ; but 
the low prices of the products make it impossible to overcome the 
obstructions in the way of exchange. If it were in the power of 
the government or of the man to restrict the wants of the body 
for food, clothing, and shelter, then we might accommodate our- 
selves to the restricted condition of the circulation without en- 
during the privations and sufferings which it entails; but that is 
not within the range of human power. 

These things are indispensable to human existence, and we 
must have them or perish. If from want of sufficient employ- 
ment we are not able to obtain a sufficient amount of the neces- 
saries of life to make us comfortable, but only enough for a 
meagre subsistence, then we may continue to exist, but it will be 
an existence in daily contact and companionship with hunger 
andwant. The things that satisfy human want must be procured 
by labor, and transported from producer to consumer by the 
vehicles of exchange. Labor without exchange is insufficient, be- 
cause no one can satisfy all his own wants by his own labor. He 
must have the means of reaching his fellow-laborers and ex- 
changing services with them. He must have railroads, steam- 
ships, steamboats, wagons, drays, merchants, bankers, bills of 
exchange, gold, and silver. The more of these agencies of com- 
merce a country has, the easier will be its exchanges ; and the 
fewer it has, the slower, the more expensive and difficult the ex- 
change becomes. 

If it is wise statesmanship to decrease the volume of money, it 
is equally wise to decrease the railroads, steamships, and all other 
agencies of commercial exchange. If it is wise to stop the coin- 
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age of silver, it is wise to stop building railroads, organizing banks, 
and issuing bills of exchange. The converse is equally true: if it 
is good policy to construct more railroads, build more steamships, 
organize more banks and clearing-houses, and make exchanges 
cheaper, quicker, and easier, then it is good policy to coin more 
gold and silver. All of these instruments of exchange stand upon 
the same footing ; and there can be no more wisdom in fixing a 
limit to the money of the world than there can be in prescribing 
a limit to the employment of its labor, the movement of its pro- 
ducts, or the multiplication of its vehicles of exchange. Money 
is amore subtle and potent factor in exchange than either of the 
others. Without it the value of each commodity to be exchanged 
would have to be measured by another commodity, and the ad- 
justment would have to be made between new parties every time 
the article changed hands. Money, therefore, levels a vast field 
of obstructions over which commerce is to move, and, having 
done that, it enters the list with other agencies and powerfully 
aids in carrying and distributing throughout the world the pro- 
ducts of labor, and delivering to each one at his own door the 
things that his wants demand. 

If these positions are true,—and they cannot be assailed, —why 
should we keep our mints closed against the coinage of silver ? 
Why should we not open the doors to the unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver? They have both been the money of all 
civilized peoples in all ages of the world. And they have been 
the money of the world because they are perfectly adapted to the 
work which money alone can do. No other metals have ever been 
discovered by man that can supply their places. After thousands 
of years they still retain their places without a challenge. Some 
nations have one for their standard; some have the other; but 
both are used in every country on the globe where civilization has 
aseat. England has gold for her standard, but she has a large 
stock of silver for subsidiary coinage, which is in daily use among 
her people. India has the silver standard, but she uses gold, too, 
to a limited extent ; and as the English population of India in- 
creases, doubtless the use of gold will increase with it. 

Different countries fix the relative value of the two metals 
at different ratios. England has one ratio; France another; 
the United States yet another. All these are so many 
obstructions to. exchange, and, therefore, hindrances to the 
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prosperity of all. If the peoples who are carrying on the 
vast exchanges of the world would, by agreement, fix the 
relative values of silver and gold at 15 or 15.50 or 16 to 1, these 
values would remain fixed and invariable throughout the world. 
But, unfortunately for the welfare of mankind, those who own 
the money of the world and who desire to keep it as dear, and 
labor and its products as cheap, as possible, have now, and have 
had in the past, too strong a hold on the governments of the 
world to permit that to be done, if it is possible for them to 
prevent it. 

After the opening of the gold mines of California and Aus- 
tralia, with the large amount of gold they pourea into the markets 
of the world, this same class demanded the closing of the mints 
against that metal, and wished to make the money of the world 
stand upon silver because it was the scarcer metal. Belgium 
made silver the single standard in 1850, and the German states 
and Austria in 1857. The movement for the demonetization of 
gold was arrested by the opposition of France. In the course of 
a decade the two metals changed positions, and the financial phi- 
losophers of the world changed with them. By 1865 gold had 
declined, and silver was the metal of the larger production, and 
the movement was set on foot to close the mints against it to pre- 
vent the consequertt rise in the prices of labor and its products. 
In that year the Latin Union was formed, and Belgium, Italy, 
and Switzerland declared for the gold standard. In 1873 Ger- 
many and the United States joined the crusade; the next year 
they were followed by the Scandinavian states; and by 1875 the 
mints of France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, and the United States were closed to silver. This cut 
off a large part of the demand for its consumption, at a time 
when the mines were pouring an extraordinarily large product 
upon the market. Any one could foresee the result : silver must 
fall and gold must rise. The labor of the world was paralyzed in 
order to raise the price of gold to the small, but powerful, class 
who lived on incomes. 

As there is no prospect that we shall at any time in the near 
future have the aid of any of the European powers to accomplish 
this beneficent reform, it becomes necessary for us to examine 
the subject closely and ascertain if we cannot, without their co- 
Speration, put the silver of the world into its monetary circula- 
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tion. The mints of the commercial world being practically 
closed against silver and the annual output still being large, its 
price is greatly reduced below the standard of 1870, when it 
began to decline. The demand for its consumption in the arts 
and for limited coinage does not keep pace with its production, 
and it is still declining when it is measured by gold. Whether 
it is keeping pace in its decline with other commodities, or is 
decreasing faster, isa mooted question. In each year since 187 

its price has been below that in the preceding year. 

How may we bring the two metals together, keep them to- 
gether, and make them one money throughout the world? We 
cannot do it by coining at different ratios, with all obstructions 
removed. Each country by that method will keep the metal which 
it values the more highlyg’and lose that which it values lower. 
If Europe should open her mints to morrow to the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the values established by her laws, and we 
should do the same, we should lose all our silver in a short time, 
and she would lose her gold. This she will not do, and we can 
safely open our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver at our 
established ratio as long as she keeps hers closed. Should we 
open our mints to-morrow to unlimited coinage, silver would rise 
at once # 15.98 for 1. That being a higher price than it could 
find elsewhere in the world, it would come hert to be coined, and 
remain here after it was coined. The pure silver contained in 
our standard dollar is worth, outside of the mint, seventy-two 
cents ; it would then be worth one hundred cents in gold. The 
vause that has depressed all the products of American labor is the 
closing the markets of the world against them, and it is precisely 
the same cause which has depressed the price of silver. The way 
to restore both is to reopen the markets to both. While we can- 
not, without the codperation of other governments, wholly restore 
them, we can very materially benefit them. In doing so we can 
restore prosperity to our people, and we should not hesitate to do it. 

The world’s production of silver for the year 1888 was 
$142,000,000. For the last fifteen years the average is about 
$100,000,000. Our part of that product is about $50,000,000, 
and we coin about half of that amount. The remainder of the 
world’s product depends for its consumption on the limited coin- 
age of other countries and the use of silver in the arts. India takes 
for her mints about $45,000,000 perannum. That amount, or more, 
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is consumed in the arts and mints of all other countries. So that if 
we opened our mints to the unlimited coinage of all silver, we 
could not get more than $75,000,000, and our annual coinage 
would come nearer $50,000,000. We should at once remove all 
restrictions and replenish our circulation. As we cannot induce 
the commercial people of Europe to join us in establishing a. 
uniform relation, we can, at least, conform to that already estab- 
lished by the chief silver-using countries of Europe. These coun- 
tries have adopted the ‘elation of 15.50 to 1, and by changing ours 
from 15.98 to 15.50 we can prevent the exodus of our silver in 
case the mints of the Latin Union should be reopened, which may 
be done in the future. 

If we should open our mints to unlimited coinage at our present 
ratio and continue it for some years, and get a large stock of silver 
on hand, and then the mints in Europe should open at their ratio, 
we should soon lose our whole stock. An ounce of gold would buy 
more silver here than it would in Europe, and a large profit could 
be made by exporting European gold to us and buying silver with it 
and importing it into Europe. When we began coining silver in 
1792, we established the ratio of 15 to 1. The result was that 
Europe got our gold and we got her silver, because we gave more 
for silver and she gave more for gold. Gold would pay more 
debts and buy more commodities in Europe than it would here, 
and it went there; while silver would pay more debts and buy 
more commodities here, and it came here. So we had, in fact, 
a silver-standard country prior to 1834, when, to prevent the 
exodus of gold, the relative values of the two metals were changed 
from 15 to 1 to 15.98 to 1, while the silver-using countries of 
Europe continued to coin at 15.50 to 1. 

Instead of retaining both metals in our circulation, as it was 
intended to do, we got just as far from it as we were before. The 
only difference was that after 1834 we exchanged our silver for 

turopean gold. Our silver dollar soon rose to a premium over 
the gold dollar, and it was worth four cents more in Europe than 
it was at home. These coins were all leaving the country, and it was 
only a question of time when they would all be gone. To prevent 
this, Congress in 1853 provided for the coinage of fractional silver 
at the ratio of 14.95 to 1, and then the coinage was limited so 
that only sixty millions of dollars were coined between 1853 and 
1873, while our mines turned out three times that amount during 
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the same period. If we had permitted our mints to coin without 
limit all the-silver brought to them, as we did the gold, weshould 
have driven away our gold coins as we had done previously to 
1834. In order, therefore, to keep some silver in the country to 
meet the demands of smaller exchanges, the coinage was limited 
in amount, so that silver could not compete with gold for the cir- 
culation, but would occupy toward it a subsidiary position. 

During the entire period from 1853 to the passage of the Lim- 
ited-Coinage Act of February 28, 1878, we had only coined about 
ninety-five millions of subsidiary silver, while we had coined more 
than ten times that amount in gold. Since 1878 we have had a 
limited coinage of silver of two millions per month, from which 
we have now in the country $426,000,000. During the last 
thirty-seven years we have taken from our mints more than $800,- 
000,000, the greater part of which had to be exported to foreign 
countries, instead of being thrown into the volume of our home 
circulation. Why should we not have had the whole product 
of our mines added to our stock ? Why should we not begin 
now, and open our mints to the silver of the world ? What injury 
could possibly result from such a measure ? 

It is said by some that, if we open our mints to unlimited 
coinage, we shall be flooded with the cheap silver of the whole 
world. Unfortunately for the country, there is no danger of such 
a boon. The only cheap silver in the world is the uncoined and 
unwrought silver—the ‘‘ raw material” just from the mines. 
There is not enough of that to submerge us with its incalculable 
blessings ; but there is enough to contribute very materially to 
our improvement. 

Scarcely anything could be a greater boon to our country and 
to mankind than a cheapening of gold and silver ; and this to 
some extent we have it in our power to accomplish. The average 
annual supply of gold for the world during the last fifteen years 
is $104,000,000, and that of silver $100,000,000. If the whole 
$200,000,000 were added to the monetary circulation of the world, 
it would not be sufficient to keep pace with the increased production 
and exchanges of the world. As the increase in the volume of money 
falls behind the increase in the products of labor to be exchanged by 
it, it becomes dearer and the products become cheaper. It requires 
more of the products of labor to pay debts and taxes ; the burden 
of debt and governmental support grows heavier, and the struggle 
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of the debtor and taxpayer grows harder. As money becomes 
scarcer, it appreciates in value; it will buy more labor and its 
products, and the creditor grows richer, while the debtor and 
laborer grow poorer. If the policy that demands a shrunken 
circulation is carried to its extreme, and money is made so scarce 
that labor and its products are depreciated to nothing in value, 
then the debtor, the laborer, and the whole country with them 
are dragged down to ruin. If the other extreme is reached,— 
as can only be done by discarding gold and silver and placing 
the whole business of the country on the wings of an unlimited 
volume of paper money,—then all debts are practically confiscated, 
creditors are ruined, public confidence js destroyed, and all depart- 
ments of business are paralyzed. The only safe course is to cling 
to gold and silver—not a part of them, but all of them—and to 
bind our paper circulation by indissoluble bonds to them, so that 
it can never get beyond the reach of redemption. 

But let us see where that vast volume of silver is that is to be 
precipitated on us like an avalanche when we open our mints. 
The coined silver of the world, outside the United States, is of 
the value in our money of $2,337,000,000, of which amount Mex- 
ico has $48,000,000 ; Japan, $49,000,000 ; Belgium, $48,000,000; 
Italy, $20,000,000 ; Switzerland, $14,000,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 

75,000,000 ; Spain, $83,000,000; France, $646,000,000, and 
India, $1,352,000,000. This is the supply with which we are 
threatened if we open our mints to unlimited coinage. This large 
stock of silver, when it passes the boundary of its own country, 
ceases to be money and becomes acommodity. It ceases to carry 
with it the value given to it by law, and only retains the value 
given to it by commerce. It is worth to-day seventy-two cents 
in the dollar in the open markets of the world, while it is worth 
at home more than one hundred cents to the dollar. The 371% 
grains of fine silver which are required to coin our standard dol- 
lar, and into which the imported silver would be coined, are 
worth here 23.22 grains of fine gold, which is our gold dollar. 
That is equal to 15.98 grains of silver to 1 grain of gold. 

Now, France has 3,250,000,000 francs in silver, which is 
worth within her jurisdiction $646,695,000 in gold, at her ratio 
of 15.50 tol. If that were sent here and coined at our mints 
at our ratio of 15.98 to 1, it would be worth $627,250,000, which 
would be at a loss to her of more than $19,000,000, And if 
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our government should buy it at the market price for silver, 
seventy-two cents in the dollar, France would realize $478,820,- 
000 for her stock worth at home $646,695,000! She would lose, 
by “‘ flooding ” us with her “cheap” silver, $167,000,000. Bel- 
gium, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain, which coin at the same 
ratio, would sustain a corresponding loss on their silver. India, 
which coins at 15 to1, has a stock of silver worth af*home 
$1,352,000,000, and worth at our ratio $1,269,000,000. If she 
should attempt to flood us with her silver, it would be at a loss 
to her of $83,000,000. If we should buy her silver at the market 
price in gold to-day, it would be at a loss to her of $350,000,000. 
It is evident from this plain statement that no country whose 
silver is coined at a ratio higher than 15.98 can export it to us. 
Japan coins at 16.18 and Mexico at 16.50. They have, together, 
a stock of silver amounting to $98,000,000, which would be worth 
in our coin $100,000,000. It is possible that they would get that 
amount of our gold for their silver. But it is beyond the region 
of possibility that the coined silver of other countries would come 
to the United States. 

Where, then, are we to get the large importation of silver with 
which we are threatened? There is a considerable stock in the arts. 
Its amount cannot even be approximated; but it is far more valuable 
than the coined silver, and it wovld be a still greater loss to melt 
it down and send it to us to be coined into dollars. All of it is 
worth more than one hundred cents per 371% grains, and much of 
it is five times as valuable. In the arts its value is enhanced by 
the amount of skilled labor bestowed upon it. That would all be 
lost in coining it into money. 

Then there is no silver that could come to us except from the 
annual product of the mines. That for the year 1888 was $142,- 
000,000 for the whole world, of which India took $46,000,000 ; and 
as she coins at a higher ratio than we do, she will always get what 
she wants for her annual supply before we get any. For several 
years her annual average consumption of the world’s product has 
been about $45,000,000. This would leave, in round numbers, 
$100,000,000 to supply the demand in the arts, and the demand 
of other countries for subsidiary coinage, before we could be sup- 
plied. Our share at best could not exceed $75,000,000, and would 
be nearer $50,000,000. It would be far better for us and for the 
world if the amount were doubled. With the whole amount of 
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gold and silver which we could add to our coinage, we could not 
have enough to keep abreast of our industrial development. 

The only danger that would menace us, if we should open our 
mints to the unlimited coinage of silver, would be that which 
menaces us now; and that is such a loss of our silver as occurred 
after 1850, when silver at our ratio began to rise in value over 
gold. It left us then, when the mints of Europe were open for silver 
coinage; and when they open again, the same result will follow, 
and we shall lose our entire stock of full-weight silver. We 
should take steps at once to prevent that ; and the way to do it is 
to change our ratio from 15.98 to 15.50, and make it conform to 
that of the silver countries of Europe. We should coin our 
standard dollar with the same amount of fine silver that is now 
contained in two half-dollars, and fractional coins in the same 
proportion—that is, 347.22 grains of fine silver, or 385.8 grains of 
standard silver. This is precisely the amount of fine silver in 
the five-franc piece of the Latin Union. It is the fineness of 
the rix dollar of the Netherlands, of the five-peseta piece of 
Spain, of the pesos of the Central American states, of the Argen- 
tine Republic, of Bolivia, of Ecuador, of Peru, and of Venezuela, 
To do this and retain the ratio of 15.50 to 1, we must decrease the 
fine gold in our dollar to 22.43 grains and the standard weight to 
24.90. Having done this, if all the mints were opened in all these 
countries, there would be no disturbance of our monetary circu- 
lation. Our silver would be worth no more in Europe than it is 
at home, and our gold would be worth no less. The value of 
each would be precisely the same at home and abroad, and nothing 
could be accomplished by the importation or exportation of either. 

If we open our mints now and coin without limit, or continue 
to coin with a limit at our present ratio, we shall lose our entire 
stock of standard silver whenever the European mints shall open. 
They will then take our silver and we shall take their gold. It 
may be asked, What objection could there be tosuch an exchange? 
The answer is, It would deprive us of the use of a money forsmall 
exchanges. It would be giving up a great convenience. It would 
be acalamity to the world if the whole stock of silver were con- 
verted into gold, or that of gold into silver. Gold is adapted to 
large transactions ; silver to small. When values are to be ex- 
changed which amount to thonsands and millions, gold is the 
convenient money ; but for the tens of thousands of small trans- 
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actions that are daily occurring outside the banking circle silver 
is the convenient coin. In the growth of our civilization and 
business, we have found that convenience has forced us to adopt 
the paper dollar, as well as the metal dollar, and even in the 
fractional money it is a mooted question if it was not a step back- 
ward when we dispensed with the paper half- and quarter-dollar. 

There can hardly be a surer test of the civilization of a people 
than that which is shown in their facilities and conveniences for 
transacting their daily business. In that respect we are ahead of 
all others, not only in the amount of trade carried on among our- 
selves, but in the means which we have created for its easy and 
expeditious movement. To keep the primacy which we now hold, 
we must retain all the means now employed and grasp all others 
within our reach. We must not only keep our present mileage of 
railroads and telegraphs, but build more; not only keep all our 
present vehicles of transportation, but increase them. As our 
population increases and its labor multiplies its products for ex- 
change, all the means for effecting that exchange must keep pace 
with the national growth; and it is just as essential to the na- 
tiona] prosperity that our circulation should increase as it is that 
railroads, telegraphs, steamships, and wagons should. To close 
the doors even partially against either gold or silver is a step back- 
ward : to throw them wide for both is to advance forward. 

It would be an additional convenience to the people, and 
further increase the facilities for the movement of our products to 
their markets, if the government should authorize the Treasury 
Department to receive the bullion and coin of both metals and 
issue to the depositors, in exchange, coin notes invested with the 
same money functions as the gold and silver dollars, and redeem- 
able in coin at the pleasure of the holders. . 

It has been very earnestly argued that, if we open our mints to 
the unlimited coinage of silver, all our gold coins would leave us. 
In fact, this was predicted, prior to the act of February 28, 1878, 
as an inevitable result of a limited coinage of two millions per 
month. We had in 1877, before we began the limited coinage of 
silver, $167,000,000 of gold coinage in the United States. In- 
stead of that leaving the country, the Director of the Mint informs 
us that we have now $622,000,000. We had on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1878, $65,000,000 of silver coins in the United States, and 
we now have $426,000,000. Neither has driven the other out. 
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Gold remains here bacause it has a higher commercial value than 
it has elsewhere, and our coined silver remains here because it has 
a legal value higher than the commercial value in the open 
market elsewhere, and because the mints which give it higher 
commercial value are closed against it. 

If our gold leaves the country, it is important to understand 
what we are to receive in exchange for it. We have seen that it 
is impossible to obtain the silver of the world, except the raw 
material, and of that we are the largest exporters at present; but 
when our mints are opened, we shall cease to export, and the 
small part we should receive of the product of other countries 
must be paid for in something that is cheaper here than abroad. 
But that is not gold. So gold cannot go for silver, either coined, 
in the arts, or the raw material. Gold is guided in its movements 
like all other things that have exchangeable value. It goes from 
the market where it is cheapest to the market where it is dearest. 
Gold cannot leave us to be exchanged for cotton, breadstuffs, and 
provisions, for they are cheaper here than in any other country, 
and could only be imported at a loss. 

Then for what can gold be exchanged ? Only for such things 
as can be produced cheaper in other countries than here, or such 
things as cannot be produced here at all, or if at all, not in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand—such as coffee, tea, sugar, 
and some other products of manufacture. But for these we ex- 
port cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions, which are cheaper than 
gold, and which must go to foreign markets or be a total loss to 
the producers. Gold, by an inexorable law, has remained here 
with the limited, and by the same law it will remain with the 
unlimited, coinage of silver. 

Rocer Q. MILLs. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


BY ANDREW LANG AND MAX O’RELL. 





We Are asked to describe or define the typical American. It 
is like one of those difficult drawing-room games which are played 
with paper and pencils. Candor seems to be the order of the 
hour, and one may begin by saying that, if we judged Americans 
by this new sport or pastime, we might be tempted to think them 
a trifle self-conscious. The French, the Germans, the English, 
‘the cannibal and the very Perusine,” as an old author has it, do 
not trouble themselves about their type. We know what the 
French think our type is—not John Bull at all, but a long thin 
man in tweeds, with long pendent whiskers, and an air of 
respectable dilapidation. ‘That is not qaite accurate ; and inac- 
curate, of course, is our traditional Jonathan, witha huge straw 
hat, with his chair tilted back, with the big knife that restlessly 
whittles, and the plug of tobacco which is incessantly chewed. 
‘Then we have innumerable ‘ types” in modern novels—in Mr, 
James’s, Mr. Howells’s,in ‘* Mr. Barnes of New York,” in Mr. 
Edgar Faweett’s romances, and in those of Mr. Saltus. The 
types have not many things in common, and what foreigner is 
to decide where natives disagree ? 

I am not a good person to ask about typical Americans, for I 
have seen but few, and have never been in the States. Certainly 
I have met none who wear straw hats, chew tobacco, whittle, spit, 
tilt their chairs, or dispose their feet on the chimney-piece. And 
I have never been addressed as *‘‘ stranger” nor as “‘ Britisher,” nor 
even shot at. Only once have I met an American who was full 
of strange oaths. It was in 1870, when I chanced twice to visit 
Lausanne in the course of a week. On the first occasion I stayed 
at Ouchy, where were many American ladies, dressed with a 
magnificence that rebuked the dowdy British fair, in her kind 
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of shirt and kind of skirt. If our women dress deplorably ab- 
surdly, as many of them do, perhaps their sisters of the States are 
now and then inappropriately magnificent. But this is a digres- 
sion. At Ouchy I met a delightful American gentleman, who 
had seen the world and the face of war, and who might have 
been an Austrian, an Englishman, an Italian, or almost anything 
civilized except a Prussian. But at the Hotel Gibbon, in the 
same week, I met a party of young American men, who were the 
very most profane and noisy ‘‘ tigers” (as Major Pendennis would 
have said) that one ever encountered. Yet there was something 
vivacious and exotic in their manner which was curious, if not 
engaging. 

How is a foreigner to know who is the prevalent type—the 
man of Ouchy or the men of the Hotel Gibbon ? And how can 
he possibly strike an average, or construct a type by posing them, 
as in a collective photograph ? ‘These were strangers; but it is 
hardly more possible to evolve a type out of one’s American 
friends. One only meets them away from their homes, and a 
man taken out of his native environment is no longer the same 
person. He may be animated and curious and critical here, but 
the reverse of all that in his own country. I remember a young 
American lady, in France, who was forever talking about the dif- 
ference between Americans and English. ‘‘ The difference,” 
some one answered, but very politely, ‘‘is that you are always 
thinking about the difference, while we don’t trouble ourselves 
about it.” Of course this lady is not a typical American woman ; 
but are these other ladies typical (they are very agreeable) whom 
one would never guess to be Americans at all—who might be 
French, or English, or cosmopolitan ? 

Plainly a foreigner is very much at a loss to describe a typical 
American. If I were put by the editor to ‘‘ that extreme and 
cruel torture of the boot,” I could only fashion a type of a par- 
ticular class of American ; not a political, not an industrial, not 
a sporting, nor agricultural type. He would have to represent 
the literary, or diplomatic, or vaguely ‘‘leisured,” or artistic, or 
publishing classes ; and these, of course, are but small minorities 
of American humanity. Then, when the type was drawn and the 
picture finished, it would be like one of those sketches which lady 
novelists make by mixing up a brother of theirs, the curate of the 
parish, a tutor of Oriel, and the general feminine ideal of man. 
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It would resemble the portrait of Menodotis, translated by Dr. 
Garnett from the Greek Anthology: 


“ Menodotis’s portrait here is kept, 
How odd it is! 
How very like to all the world except 
Menodotis !” 

But, if try we must, here goes for the typical American of the 
educated classes. He is not very like an Englishman; he is rather 
more like a Frenchman, but still more like an American. You 
cannot say where he differs in appearance from a Briton; it may 
be in his necktie, his boots, or the way in which he brushes his 
hair. He seldom looks as if he lived much in the open air or 
was fond of field sports. He is much more vivacious than an 
Englishman, more original in manner, more fertile in ideas, more 
modern in every way. He is almost too good company; too 
effervescent for some natives of a slow, foggy climate. He is 
enviably detached from our infernal politics and social confusions, 
These are all pretty indifferent to the native of a country which 
has elbow-room, a militia which shoots, and practically no neigh- 
bors. He is usually rather fond of the Irish and their cause, but 
he never goes to Ireland. He does not mind explaining to you 
the niceties of baseball ; but I have known an elderly Frenchman 
take more interest than he does in cricket. He seems to me to 
know a great deal about cookery and delicacies of strange names, 
American or French; but he has, perhaps, no very high opinion 
of our poor culinary efforts. 

He is not curious, however, in strange mixed juleps and cock- 
tails, and so forth, like the representative American of the stage. 
He very seldom talks with an Finglish accent, and even when he 
does, his idioms bewray him. He takes a Platonic interest in 
poker, but is no gambler. He is much too familiar with English 
life to be very keenly curious about it, and he never dreams of 
going to see the lions. He is rather fond of the play, knowing 
and caring very much more about our authors, actors, pieces, and 
so forth, than I do, for one. He is kind, courteous, ingenious, 
obliging, a good fellow, and welcome because he is infinitely 
more alive than most of us. To bring him into a room full of 
dejected Britons is like pouring fresh water among the fish in a 
pail. He is patriotic, but no Chauviniste, and is aware that 
Bunker Hill was but a British defeat. He does not talk about 
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the War and Mr. Abraham Lincoln. We are sorry when he goes 
away, and glad when he comes back again, with a new budget of 
good stories, for, if he has a national trait, it is the swopping of 
anecdotes. He is not a man that anybody would think of trying 
to impose on, but he is not demonstratively acute. Never have I 
seen a robustious American, nor an American who preached, nor 
un American who told pointless stories. 

On the whole, this appears an amiable type ; but is this the 
typical American ? It is really impossible to say, when he is taken 
out of the miliew of his business, his home, his furniture, his 
books, his newspapers, his restaurants, and shops, and theatres, 
and streets. If any enterprising editor will kindly send me (at 
his preper expense) from one end of the States to the other, and 
will show me country and town, and the lakes and rivers, and the 
Indians, and negroes, and Irish, and Germans, and Jews, and 
Zufiis, and if he will insure my life against interviewers, and 
mosquitoes, and ‘‘ beasts serpentine,” then, when I have found 
some inaccessible paradise of leisure in the southern seas, I will 
describe at full length, and with no reserve, the typical Ameri- 
can. But it will only be the opinion of ‘‘ a poor islander.” 

ANDREW LANG. 





UNFORTUNATELY, the typical American, as I have said ina 
lecture, is just what I have always failed to discover in America. 
Is the reader quite sure that there exists such a being as the 
typical American ? A few days ago I was speaking on this very 
subject with two eminent Americans. Both seemed inclined to 
believe in his existence. One was of the opinion that the typical 
American was taciturn ; the other was of the opinion that he 
was talkative. How should I settle the case ? 

Now, let us understand each other. The whole civilized 
world, as it has been remarked before, is composed of only two 
kinds of men,—men who are gentlemen, and men who are not,— 
and America is no exception tothe rule. In feeling, in behavior, 
in culture, and in refinement of manners, there is no difference— 
none whatever—between an American gentleman and a gentleman 
from France, England, or any European country, including Ger- 
many. Good society is good society everywhere ; a gentleman is 
a gentleman everywhere. If, therefore, we wish to discover a 
typical American, it is not among the gentlemen of this country 
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that we may hope to find him. I imagine there was a typical 
American in New England a hundred years ago. This man still 
exists, but is only typical now locally, and is probably as different 
from a Westerner or a Southerner as I am different from an Eng- 
lishman or a German—a German especially. Does the reader 
remember those specimens of composite photographs that appeared 
in The Century magazine some two years ago ? The process seems to 
me exactly that through which the American is now going. AsI 
have said in ‘‘ Jonathan and His Continent,” there are plenty of 
Americans, but ‘he American does not yet exist. He is being 
evolved, and I shall not attempt to say when he will be finally 
evolved, or what he will be when evolved. 

If my opinion—my modest opinion—is that there is no typical 
American, I, however, believe that there are some traits which 
are to be found in almost every American. Need I add once more 
that I now leave aside American gentlemen, and that I look for 
these traits among the masses of the people, or, if you prefer it, 
among men who are not gentlemen ? 

Nations are like human beings: when they are young, they have 
the qualities and the defects of children. This childishness has 
given birth, in this country, to what I have no hesitation in call- 
ing the chief American trait—inquisitiveness. 

Take American journalism. Does it not live by catering to 
this national trait ? Let an artist, a singer, a painter, a writer, 
become popular in America: will not your papers immediately in- 
form the public what he or she has for breakfast ? When I made 
my first appearance on an American platform, the public were in- 
formed that I wore an irreproachable white necktie and patent- 
leather boots, and that the front of my shirt had only one button- 
hole. Personally, I should have imagined that such details must 
be very uninteresting, but I suppose they are not. Journalists are 
like other men of business : they supply the article that is wanted. 
I remember quite well how a paper in a little Pennsylvania town 
had a long article on the subject of a light-gray pair of trousers 
that I were while walking about the town. There was not much 
on the subject of the lecture I had given the night before, but my 
‘*white pants,” it appeared, had attracted a great deal of public 
attention ; and it was only my modesty—my well-known modesty 
—which prevented me from folding the above-mentioned ‘ white 
pants,” packing them, and sending them, with my compliments, 
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to the editor of the paper in question, with the view of contribut- 
ing to the starting of a local museum of curiosities. 

I have been asked by American reporters whether I did my 
literary work in the morning, in the afternoon, or in the evening. 
I have been asked by others whether I used white or blue paper 
(sic). One said to me that he had been told that M. Jules Clar- 
etie, the novelist, who is now director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
used large-size paper to write his novels on, and small-size paper 
for his journalistic work; and I really felt sorry to be unable to 
give him satisfaction. 

Look, again, at the advertisements in the papers of this coun- 
try. Why, you will see that a bootmaker, a hatter, or any other 
tradesman will publish his portrait by the side of the puffing 
advertisement of his goods. Will the publication of his portrait 
help this tradesman to sell his goods? Well, he must think so, 
or he would not go into the expense of having the block made. 

The personalities that are indulged in by your press, the 
details of private life, some of them most trivial, that are made 
public every day—all this tends to show that inquisitiveness is an 
American trait, and, I personally believe, the chief American 
trait. 

This inquisitiveness, which sometimes takes the form of pre- 
posterous questions, is the delight of Europeans; but they will 
prefer the charge against Americans of all classes, and that is 
where they make a great mistake. They will not, the English 
especially, distinguish between Americans that are gentlemen and 
those that are not. In their eyes, they all go in the same bag. 
And even that good-tempered, good-humored, inquisitive Ameri- 
can they misjudge, I believe. They take this inquisitiveness to 
be an act of rudeness, whereas I think it is, rather, on his part, an 
act of good-fellowship. 

Is not the following little American story, either true to fact 
or true to fiction, a proof of it ? 

An American is sitting in a railway car, opposite a woman in 
mourning, who looks the picture of misery. 

** Lost father or mother ?” queries the American, reducing 
his sentence to its simplest expression, according to the wont of 
his compatriots. 

** No, sir.” 

“Ah ! son or daughter, I guess ?” 
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« No, sir ; I have lost my husband !” 

«© Your husba:. ¢d ? Ah !—left you comfortable ?” 

‘The woman, indignant, leaves her seat and goes away. 

Remarks the good-hearted American to his neighbor : 

‘«« Rather a stuck-up person, this.” 

He was not a rude man ; he was a good fellow. 

I remember having had one day the following bit of conversa- 
tion with an .american in the little smoking-compartment of a 
Pullman car. 

Said my interlocutor : 

“* Foreigner, I guess ?’ 

“« Foreigner,” suid I. 

** Married ?” 

** Married.” 

** Going to America on pleasure ?” 

‘Well, yes—a little business connected with it.” 

** What’s your line ?” 

«© H’m—French goods.’ 

‘* French goods ? What kind ?” 

** The article de Paris.” 

‘*The what ?” 

** The ar-ti-cle de Pa-ris.’ . 

*“*Oh! the aart’cle of Purriss.” 

** Exactly.—Pray excuse my pronunciation.” 

The good fellow was floored, but all the same he was a good 
fellow, a man who wanted to show that he took an interest in me ; 
for, later on, after he had recovered, he poured information and 
advice into my listening ears. 

I have said that inquisitiveness was the chief American trait, 
and that it arose from the childish character of a man who be- 
longs to a great, successful, but young, nation. Are there not 
other traits, more or less typical of American manners, arising 
from the same cause? I believe there are. Generosity, impul- 
siveness, forgiveness, and—excuse the word—cheek are among 
them. The American runs wildly after the dollar, but he is 
lavish of it : he does not love it ; he likes it for what it procures ; 
and avarice, which you so commonly find in England and in 
France, is a vice—an ugly vice—that you very seldom find in an 
American. He will resent an insult, but very quickly forgets it; 
and there is no man in the world that can stand good-humored 
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chaffing as well as he does. He is audacious, simply because he 
has done such marvellous things in such a short time that he 
simply believes nothing is impossible to him. His ideas are ec- 
centric, but eccentricity is only an exaggerated form of the activity 
of mind. He lives on a continent so vast that he can hardly see 
a limit to it. He has the word ‘‘big” carved on the cranium, 
and is ita wonder that sometimes the word is so deeply carved 
that it makes a hole or a crack in it ? 

I repeat it, I have never discovered the typical American, 
although I have discovered traits that are characteristic of most 
Americans ; and, as for American gentlemen, I have never been 
able to distinguish them from English or French gentlemen. 
The aristocracy of nature is universal. 

Now, if there is no typical American man, I believe there is 
a typical American woman ; but, as I have not been asked to con- 
tribute my mite on the subject, I will abstain from making any 
remarks upon her. 


Pat. Biovit (Max O’Rell). 














A FEW WORDS ON COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


BY FREDERIC WILLIAM FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., ARCHDEACON AND 
CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 





ALTHOUGH the views of Colonel Ingersoll lie immeasurably 
apart from my own, he will not find in this paper a word of in- 
vective or discourtesy. I never saw him, and he is as much a 
mere name to me as I am to him. Iam not writing any formal 
refutation of his paper. I do not think that it needs any 
systematic refutation, since I cannot find in it a single proposi- 
tion which has not been refuted ten thousand times. His paper 
seems to me to be sweepingly assertive, rather than argumentative. 
There is very little resemblance between Colonel Ingersoll and St. 
Paul, but in reading his paper I am reminded of what the heathen 
critic Longinus unjustly said of the Apostle, that he was 
mpoi6rauevoy Soynaros avaxodeixrov—* a master in undemon- 
strated dogma.” Theologians have often been accused of laying 
down the law, but I know no living theologian who would venture 
to whirl us through such masses of more than disputable proposi- 
tions with the ‘‘airy and fastidious levity ” displayed in Colonel 
Ingersoll’s papers, ‘‘ Why Am I an Agnostic ?” 

Instead of logic, we have the unlimited enunciation of immense 
generalities. We are hurried breathlessly from sentence to sen- 
tence in which the writer tosses aside the deepest and most perma- 
nent convictions of the vast majority of mankind as though they 
were too absurd even to need an answer. He fulminates, as if they 
were decisive, objections which from time immemorial the human 
mind has deliberately set aside as inapplicable or inconclusive, and 
which it continues, and will continue, to set aside, in every age, 
with the most superlative indifference. Weare driven to meet his 
assertions with a perpetual protest, an incessant negation. In the 
course of a few pages he is sure to make a multitude of statements 
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which it would take a whole volume to argue out, but which it 
is in reality useless to argue any further. It is useless, because, 
first, ever since philosophy began, the replies to them have been 
already urged ;‘secondly, because they rest on premises which 
are both openly and tacitly repudiated by Christian apologists ; 
thirdly, because they are so ineffectual that there has never been 
an age, in which thought or literature existed at all, to which they 
have not been familiar, and yet they have never sufficed to shake 
the conviction of any large multitude, either of the learned who 
have sounded them to the very depths, or of the ignorant whom 
they may perplex, but whose faith refuses to be troubled by the limi- 
tations of their intelligence ; fourthly, because the infidel so reso- 
lutely refuses to accept the axioms and the experiences of the be- 
liever that he is felt to be beyond the reach of argument, since 
there is no common ground on which the two can meet at all; 
fifthly, because the statements are in themselves sometimes true, 
or partially true, but are mixed up with inferences to which they 
do not properly lead, and which seem to Christians to be infinitely 
false. 

A few sentences from the first page of Colonel Ingersoll’s first 
paper will prove, I think, that we have a right to complain of im- 
measurable assertions mixed up with unexceptionable truisms, in 
which, however, a false issue appears to be insinuated. 

I. He begins by saying : 

“* The same rules or laws of probability “a govern in religious 
questions as in others.” 

This is an exceedingly dubious and disputable assertion. The 
first postulate of revelation is that it appeals to man’s spirit ; 
and the spirit is a sphere of being which transcends the spheres 
of the senses and the understanding. If a man denies the very 
existence of a spiritual intuition, he is likea blind man criticising 
colors, or a deaf man criticising harmonies. Revelation must be 
judged by its own criteria. St. Paul draws a marked distinction 
between the spirit of the world and the spirit which isof God. He 
claimed to speak, ‘‘ not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the spirit teacheth, interpreting spiritual things to spiritual 
men.” And he adds: “‘ The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” He seems 


then to lay down a rule which is the reverse of Colonel Ingersoll’s. 
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The rules of probability in religious questions may be quite dif- 
ferent from, and yet far stronger than, those which prevail in 
other questions. A man can hardly expect to understand the full 
force of evidence sufficient indeed for the understanding, but 
making its ultimate appeal to faculties which he has himself atro- 
phied within him, or of which he repudiates the existence. Cole- 
ridge says : 


“The owlet Atheism 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out,‘ Where is it ?’ ” 


It is not open to agnostics to reply: ‘‘ The evidences of Chris- 
tianity are no evidences to us, since they are addressed to elements 
of being which we no longer possess.” For those evidences are 
largely historical, and appeal to the reason, while they rest upon 
faith as to their final issues. And it may well be questioned 
whether any man, except by determined and dangerous choice, 
can utterly suppress elements which appear to be all but universal 
in man’s essential nature ; for, even if he have suppressed them, 
might he not resuscitate them? Or, if these propositions be 
disputed, ought he still to draw—and to endeavor to force upon 
others—inferences which may only be due to his own defective 
spirituality ? Men of science tell us that there are ultra-violet 
rays of light invisible to the naked eye. Supposing that such 
rays can never be made apprehensible to owr individual senses, 
are we therefore justified in a categorical denial that such rays 
exist ? The truths which agnostics repudiate have been, and are, 
acknowledged by all except a fraction of the human race. Are the 
testimony and the judgment of mankind to go for nothing ? Are 
we contemptuously to reject the witness of innumerable multi- 
tudes of the good and wise that—with a spiritual reality more 
convincing to them than the material evidences which converted 
the apostles—they have seen, and heard, and their hands have 
handled the Word of Life ? 

II. ‘* There is no subject,” continues the Colonel, ‘‘ —and can 
be none—concerning which any human being is under any obliga- 
tion to believe without evidence.” 

Certainly there is not. But the obvious insinuation that the 
truths of Christianity—nay, even the existence of God—are 
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‘* without evidence,” is one of the immense instances of petitio 
principit in which the Colonel’s pages abound. Plato speaks of 
men who can believe in nothing except what they can eat, or 
drink, or grasp in both hands. The sort of evidence which ag- 
nostics choose to claim may or may not be forthcoming, may or 
may not be rendered impossible by the nature of the case. But 
the notion that nine hundred and ninety-nine human beings out 
of every thousand believe in the existence of a God, and that one- 
third of the world’s inhabitants have embraced the faith of Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ without evidence,” is outrageous and historically absurd. 
The divine beauty of Christianity itself, and its proved adapta- 
bility to the needs of every branch of the human race; the 
grandeur and predominance of Christendom; the ideal of 
Christ in its unparalleled and transcendent loveliness ; a vast, 
continuous stream of historic testimony; the triumph of the 
cross over all the power, splendor, and genius of paganism; the 
conversion of the barbarian ; the remoulding of all civilized so- 
ciety ; the slow, yet visible and vast, amelioration which is being 
unbrokenly assured by the diffusion of truths which the Gospel 
first brought to light,—these are evidences of overwhelming force 
to many minds, and yet they constitute but a fraction of the 
deeper evidence, not only of the existence of God, but of the rev- 
elation of God by thousands of voices which speak to the mind 
of man as part of the daily and the most divine experience of un- 
numbered souls. 

III. ‘‘ Neither is there any intelligent being who can, by any 
possibility, be flattered by the exercise of ignorant credulity.” 

I cannot go so far as to say that there is no being who might 
not possibly be so flattered; but every one will emphatically admit 
that Gop is not such a being. Only here, as is incessantly the 
case, Colonel Ingersoll merely sets up his own man of straw to en- 
joy the pleasure of knocking him down again. What does he 
gain by stigmatizing as ‘“‘ignorant credulity” that inspired, 
inspiring, invincible conviction—the formative principle of noble 
efforts and self-sacrificing lives—which at this moment, as during 
all the long millenniums of the past, has been held not only by the 
ignorant and the credulous, but by those whom all the ages have 
regarded as the ablest, the wisest, the most learned, the most 
gifted of mankind ? 

IV. “* The man who, wethout prejudice, reade and understands 
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the Old and New Testaments will cease to be an orthodox 
Christian.” 

What Colonel Ingersoll’s definition of ‘‘an orthodox Christian” 
would be, I cannot pretend to imagine. Probably he would imclude 
under the word ‘‘ orthodox” a great many views which many 
Christians have held, but which are in no sense a part of Christian 
faith, nor in any way essential to it. But I stand appalled before 
the enormous arrogance of assumption which thus looks down on 
some of the greatest intellects from the whole height of its own 
inferiority, and brands as ‘‘ prejudiced ” those myriads of students 
of Holy Writ who probably know ten thousand times more of 
the Scriptures than Colonel Ingersoll. Is a controversy to be de- 
cided by anybody’s assertion that we are of necessity ‘‘ pre- 
judiced,” merely because we believe in a God (if that be the 
Colonel's point), or because we hold unshaken the truths which 
we daily find to be prolific of blessing, and which are deepened in 
us by every expansion of our knowledge and every fact of our 
widening experience’ 

V. “* The intelligent man who investigates the religion of any 
country without fear and without prejudice will not and cannot 
be a believer.” 

Argal, every believer in any religion is either an incompetent 
idiot or a coward with a dash of prejudice! Snch seems to be 
the only possible inference. If Colonel Ingersoll really takes in 
the meaning implied by his own words, I should think that he 
would have recoiled before the exorbitant and unparalleled hardi- 
hood of thus branding with fatuity, with craven timidity, or with 
indolent inability to resist a bias, the majority of mankind, as 
well as the brightest of human intellects. Surely no human being 
can be taken in by the show of self-confidence involved in such 
assertions as this! It is as useless to combat their unsup- 
ported obstreperousness as it is to argue with a man who bawls 
out a proposition in very loud tones and thumps the table to em- 
phasize his own infallibility. We have but to glance at the 
luminous path in the firmament of human greatness to see thou- 
sands of names of men whose intellect (as he would himself be the 
first to admit) was, in comparison with the Colonel’s, as Dhawal- 
aghari to a molehill, who have yet studied each his own form of 
religion with infinitely greater power than he has done, 
and have set to their seal that God is true. If such names 
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as those of Jerome, Augustine, Alfred, Charlemagne, Thomas 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, Verulam, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Ray, Newton, and all their. starry 
compeers are now to be sneered at as credulous bigots of a 
pre-critical and pre-scientific age, are the great men of our own 
post-scientific age to be equally waved aside as incompetent and 
superstitious ? 

Let the Colonel run through the names of all the truly great 
and world-famous Americans of his own day, as well as in the 
history of his country: can he produce even one who shared 
or shares his views? We need but think of our own con- 
temporaries. Dr. Whewell was a man whose range of know- 
ledge was absolutely encyclopedic, and who had studied every 
branch of science and every phase of religion: he was a clergy- 
man and an entire believer. Faraday was, by common consent, 
the most eminent man of science in his day; and he had the 
Christian faith of a child. Spottiswoode was president of the 
Royal Society, and his rare mathematical genius led all the scien- 
tists of his day to demand for him a grave, a few years ago, in 
Westminster Abbey. The dear friend of my college days, Pro- 
fessor Clark Maxwell, whose premature death was mourned by all, 
stood, by European acknowledgment, in the very front rank of 
scientific genius; and he was an earnest Christian. Sir Gabriel 
Stokes is the living president of the Royal Society, and a fore- 
most representative of contemporary science; and he is a sincere 
and humble Churchman. So is Sir William Dawson, of Canada, 
who, two years ago, presided over the British Association. Pro- 
fessor Max Miller is almost the founder of the modern science of 
comparative religion; and not many years ago he delivered in 
Westminster Abbey an eloquent plea in favor of Christian mis- 
sions. Colonel Ingersoll perhaps relies on the names of Mr. Dar- 
win and Professors Tyndall and Huxley; but, not to dwell on the 
fact that their supposed beliefs are the exception, rather than the 
rule, among men of science, not one of them has ever denied the 
existence of a God. They would certainly reject a great part of 
what Colonel Ingersoll asserts. 

And if we turn to all the greatest living writers of England 
and America of this generation, I doubt whether even one of them 
was or is an ‘‘ agnostic,” much less an atheist. Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning stand far above all other poets of this genera- 
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tion in England, as Longfellow, and Holmes, and Lowell, and 
Whittier doin America. Ruskin and Carlyle in Englaad, Ban- 
croft and Parkman in America, are leading prose writers. Which 
of all these is an agnostic ? And why need we set aside all the the- 
ologians? Dr. Lightfoot was a man of immense learning and 
ability, and is equalled in these respects by his successor, Dr. 
Westcott, who superadds to those qualities areal spiritual genius : 
they have investigated the Christian religion and its earliest 
documents au fond, and are in the highest sense of the word 
‘* orthodox believers.” Are we at once to take Colonel Ingersoll’s 
decision either that they are not “ intelligent men,” or that they 
only studied religion with fear and prejudice? He appears to 
disbelieve in the existence of a God. But M. Renan, whom he 
will hardly characterize as an ignorant, credulous, or biassed re- 
ligionist, will tell him that ‘‘ the progress of reason is fatal only 
to the false gods. The true God of the universe, the one God 
whom men adore when they do a good deed, or when they advise 
their fellow-men aright, is established for all eternity.” 

I might follow Colonel Ingersoll through page after page of his 
doyuara davanodexra, if space permitted ; but I think that these 
his first sentences will suffice toshow that we may not unreason- 
ably demur to his statements. In many things which he says it 
seems to me that he entirely mistakes and misstates the stand- 
point of Christians. His paper seems to me to be full—if he will 
pardon the expression—of immeasurable confusions. He speaks 
with broad contempt of beliefs which are to me, as to thousands— 
nay to millions—of mankind, dearer than mortal life; yet we 
reply to him without anger or denunciation, desiring only to inci- 
cate why his writings and speeches will leave Christianity exactly 
where they found it. The truths which made their way through 
the civilized world in spite of frantic opposition—the truths which 
prevailed over Judaism with its fifteen hundred years of gorgeous 
worship and solemn memories—the truths against which a splen- 
did civilization in all the plenitude of its imperial power arrayed 
itself in vain,—are not likely to be shaken, now that they have 
been so long, and so passionately, and so beneficially accepted by 
ail that which history reveals as greatest and noblest in the intellect 
and character of our race. The faith whose fundamental doc- 
trines have seen generations of opponents sink into oblivion has 
nothing to fear from rhetorical assault. It throve and conquered 
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not only in spite of thirty legions, but also in spite of all that the 
flashing wit of Lucian, or the haughty mysticism of Porphyry, or 
the battering eloquence and keen criticism of Celsus could do 
against it. Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
the keen sarcasm of Voltaire, the powerful style of Diderot, the 
English Deists, the French Encyclopedists, the corrosive analysis 
of the school of Tiibingen, the microscopic skepticism of Strauss, 
the perfumed dreams of Renan—what have they effected ? Count 
over our great statesmen, our great writers, our great travellers, 
even our great scientists, and the infidels among them can be 
reckoned on the fingers. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The 
argumentative position of Christianity is stronger at this moment 
than it ever was. All that Colonel Ingersoll has said or can say 
against it has been said better and said before, and has not produced 
the slightest appreciable effect upon the judgment of mankind. 

I do not use the word “infidel” with the least desire to create 
any unfair prejudice. The word has always been understood to 
mean one who does not believe in the existence of God, and this I 
suppose to be Colonel Ingersoll’s position. If he prefers to call him- 
self *‘ an agnostic,” let him by all means retain the title. But it is 
avery vague title. There is a sense in which we are all agnostics. 
We all admit that “‘ what we know is little, what we are ignorant 
of is immense.” Few thoughtful men accept the utterances of 
those divines who speak of God ‘as familiarly as they would 
about a man whom they knew in the next street.” We profess 
no such intimate knowledge of what has taken place “in the 
inmost council-chambers of the Trinity” as has filled many a 
futile folio of that kind of theology which, to quote the phrase 
of Roger Bacon, ‘‘ languet et asininat cireum male intellecta.” 
** He that cometh to God must believe that he is,” says the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” The former of those truths we 
know by a conviction which has grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our strength, and is interfused with the most 
essential elements of our being. The second we believe from 
daily spiritual experience, confirmed by that of generations of 
the most truthful, the most innocent, and the most noble of man- 
kind. These truths, and those which are enshrined in the 
Apostle’s creed, contain all that is indispensable for Christian 
communion. 
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The essential doctrines of the church must be judged by her 
universal formulx, not by the opinions of this or that theologian, 
however eminent, or even of any number of theologians, unless the 
church has stamped them with the sanction of her formal and 
distinct acceptance. ‘‘ Everything in the choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth,” it has been said, ‘is a proof of human 
ignorance.” In other words, omnia exeunt in mysterium. We 
cannot advance far in any direction, whether in religion or in 
science, without finding ourselves face to face with an adamantine 
wall of impenetrable contradictions. But this consideration has 
never affected the fundamental beliefs of man. Job profoundly 
trusted in God; yet he asked: ‘‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?” Our beliefs are surrounded 
by immense and innumerable perplexities ; but those perplexities 
do not distress us, because we know them to be due to the inevit- 
able limitations of our finite understandings. With the wise 
ancient rabbis we learn to say, ‘‘ do not know.” Nor is it Chris- 
tians only who have successfully transcended these difficulties. 
The Brahmanic religion is famous for its meditative profundity, 
and no thinkers—not even those of the school of Alexandria— 
were more deeply impressed with the unimaginable transcendency 
of the supreme than were the early Hindoo Vedantists. In one 
of their philosophemes Brahma shoots down a pillar of light be- 
tween the two conflicting inferior deities, Vishnu and Sheeva. 
Vishnu wings his way upwards for a thousand years with the 
speed of lightning, but he finds himself no nearer the summit of 
that pillar. Sheeva wings his way downwards with the speed of 
lightning for a thousand years, but he finds himself no nearer to 
its base. Thus strikingly did they express the unsearchableness 
of the Divine Essence ; and yet they believed therein. 

So far as I can see, the arguments on which Colonel Ingersoll 
mainly relies in his attacks on Christianity, and, indeed, on all 
forms of religious faith, are, first, the difficulty of conceiving 
the nature of God ; secondly, the existence of evil ; thirdly, the 
impossibility of miracles; and fourthly, the asserted errors and 
imperfections of the Bible. To answer him fully, argument by 
argument and point by point, would take volumes, because it is 
always possible to state an objection in a sentence which it 
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requires a whole education to refute. Ishould be perfectly willing 
to meet each objection separately and point by point. But as 
this is impossible in the space at my disposal, I will merely glance 
at the first two. 

I. (1) He seems to think that, because certain conceptions are 
inexplicable, they are therefore inconceivable and non-existent. 
** Is it possible for the human mind to conceive of an infinite per- 
sonality?” he asks. Why, certainly it is; for human minds 
innumerable have done so. When we talk of things“ incon- 
ceivable,” ‘‘ unthinkable,” ‘‘ incomprehensible,” we only mean 
that our faculties are finite and limited. And yet we may believe, 
and are forced to believe, in the existence of things beyond their 
range. The asymptote is a mathematical line which constantly 
approaches nearer and nearer to a circle, and which yet never 
touches it, though it be produced to infinity, What are we to 
make of ‘ everlasting approximation, yet impossible concourse”? 
The thing is inconceivable; and yet let Colonel Ingersoll ask any 
mathematician, and he will tell him that there is such a line as 
the asymptote, and that you cannot displace the line ever so little 
without its cutting off an are of the circle. 

(2) Again, the Colonel says: ‘* Can the human mind imagine 
a beginningless being?” and proceeds to show, not the con- 
tradiction, but the purely 4@-priori assumption of improbability 
which arises from such a conception. Does he believe that 
there is such a thing as space? He will hardly be guilty of the 
absurdity of denying that he does. Well, but space is quite as 
impossible to conceive as God. ‘‘ Considered in itself,” says Sir 
William Hamilton, ‘‘space is positively inconceivable, either as 
absolute or as infinite. It is inconceivable as a whole, either 
infinitely bounded, or absolutely unbounded ; it is unthinkable 
as a part, either infinitely divisible, or absolutely indivisible.” 
Yet space is an entity. ‘‘ While, on the hypothesis of their ob- 
jectivity,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ space and time must be 
classed as things, we find, on experiment, that to represent them 
in thought as things is impossible.” They are entirely unthink- 
able as entities, because they have no attributes, and because 
we cannot assert of them either that they are limited or that 
they are unlimited. We can, for instance, “form no mental 
image of unboanded space, and yet are totally unable to imagine 
bounds beyond which there is no space.” Space and time, then, 
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are wholly incomprehensible ;_ and “ while our belief in their ob- 
jective reality is insurmountable, we are unable to give any 
rational account of it.” 

That is but one passing illustration out of multitudes which 
might be given, but it is quite sufficient to demonstrate the ab- 
solute futility of such arguments against the existence of God, 
and against any act of creation, as Colonel Ingersoll attempts to 
draw from the d@-priori difficulties on which he dwells. We meet 
with what appear -to be direct antinomies in every region of our 
existence, and they affect neither our primary beliefs nor our daily 
actions, because we know that they simply arise from the limita- 
tions of our imperfect nature, and from the fact that we only 
see an infinitesimal are of an immeasurable curve. 

II. Passing to another sphere of argument, Colonel Ingersoll 
seems to assume that the existence of evil disproves the existence 
of God. He says: ‘“* He who cannot harmonize the cruelties of the 
Bible with the goodness of Jehovah, cannot harmonize the cruelties 
of Nature with the goodness and wisdom of a supposed Deity. He 
will find it impossible to account for pestilence and famine, for 
earthquake and storm, for slavery, for the triumph of the strong 
over the weak,” etc., etc., etc. I say “ etc., etc., ete.,” simply 
because any amount of expansion or reiteration makes no differ- 
ence whatever to the main position, What can Colonel Ingersoll 
say about the so-called ‘‘eruelties of Nature” which was not more 
forcibly said by St. Paul in the single verse, ‘‘ We know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now”? and what can he say about the multitudinous miseries of 
man more decisive than St. Paul’s, ‘‘ And not only so, but our- 
selves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves ”? 

The Apostle, at any rate, felt no sort of disturbance from the 
multiplication of reams of illustrations which might be founded 
on hisadmission. He was perfectly well aware that evil exists as 
well as good in this world of God. He knew that 


“Dragons were, and serpents are, 
And blind-worms will be”; 


nor did he attempt for a moment to 


“Skin and film the ulcerous place” 


by any rose-pink optimism. He might have shown that this 
suffering educes heroism in a thousand forms, and serves to the 
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immense ennoblement of all that is sacred and unselfish in 
human life. He might have argued that ‘‘a world without a con- 
tingency or an agony could have had no hero and no saint.” He 
could have proved that, in thousands of unsuspected ways, God 
educes good out of evil. He might have demonstated, as modern 
science enables us to demonstrate with still more cogency, that 
much of the apparent misery and anguish is transitory, and even 
phantasmal ; that many of the seeming forces of destruction are 
overruled to ends of beneficence ; that most of man’s disease and 
anguish is due to his own sin and folly and willfulness, not to 
God ; that the signature of beauty with which God has stamped 
the whole visible world, alike in the sky and on the earth, alike 
in the most majestic phenomena of unintelligent creation and in 
its humblest and most microscopic productions, is a perpetual 
proof that God is a God of love ; that we only have to look up to 
the soft beneficence of the overarching azure to see that “‘ we 
were not made in vain”; and that, after we have contemplated 
nature at her worst, we may still declare that her myriad voices 
in their mirth and sweetness, her pomp of glorious hues, her 
revelries of delicious ripeness, her kind smile, her sweet 
human faces are a perpetual protest against the pessimism of 
man’s blind despair. Even if we had no hope beyond, we could 
still ‘‘climb by these sunbeams to the Father of Lights”; we could 
still say from the teachings of nature that 


“ Cod is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And then, looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul, which, in bending, upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet.” 


But St. Paul did not deem it necessary to enter into any of 
these considerations. One belief was sufficient to make the 
groaning of all creation and of man no insuperable problem to 
him—the belief, namely, that there should come the Palingenesia, 
the restoration of all things; and that alike we ourselves and the 
unintelligent creation are all waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body. 

Let me assure Colonel Ingersoll that he will not make a single 
convert, or pervert, by endless variations of the one fundamental 
theme that evil exists. The arguments reduce themselves to the 
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antique and perfectly inefficacious one: “ Evil exists; therefore 
God must be either weak to permit it, or wicked to cause it.” A 
babe in Christ will not be disturbed by such considerations. 
“How can the Deist satisfactorily account for the sufferings of 
women and children?” asks Colonel Ingersoll. We do not pre- 
tend to offer any compact logical solution of the problem of evil. 
We are not called upon to construct theodicwas; we are called 
upon to love God and our neighbor, and herein lies for us the 
path of perfect confidence and perfect peace. The syllogism of 
faith is differently constructed from the syllogism of doubt, but 
to our minds it carries its own triumphant demonstration There 
is nothing new in the reiterated objection. It has already been 
considered in three whole books of the Old Testament, as 
well as in many isolated passages. 

Colonel Ingersoll is troubled about the martyrs. He says that 
the believer ‘* will find it impossible to account for the marlyrs—for 
the burning of the good, the noble, the loving, by the ignorant, the 
malicious, and the infamous.” He cannot hate the Inquisition more 
cordially than I do, but he cannot put the martyrs to a worse use, 
or one which they would have more indignantly repudiated, than 
to use their heroic sufferings as an argument for overthrowing the 
faith for which they died. They would have smiled with infinite 
pity at the inference which he deduces from their fate. Torture and 
stake never disturbed for a moment the blissful serenity of their 
faith in God. Not one of them but would have said: ‘‘ Though 
he slay me, yet put I my trust in him.” His Spirit was to them 
as ‘‘a moist, whistling wind” amid the roaring furnace, and he 
let his angel of the dew stand by them in the flames. They ex- 
perienced the divine paradox of Christianity—joy in the midst of 
much affliction. We have no right to assume that the primary 
duty of the Divine Being was to create the greatest amount of 
immediate comfort ; but the sufferers to whose case the Colonel 
appeals to disprove the existence of God looked on martyrdom as 
their crown of rejoicing, and would have been the most earnest 
in proclaiming his immeasurable love. 

To turn for one moment only to positive considerations : two 
things which are about us and within us should be ample to prove 
the being of a God: the two things which Kant said impressed 
him with such solemn awe—* the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within.” 
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‘¢ The starry heavens above.” ‘‘ Jt is all very well, gentlemen, 
but who made all these?” asked the young Napoleon, pointing to 
the stars of heaven, as he sat with the French savans on the deck of 
the vessel which was carrying him to Egypt, after they had 
proved to their own satisfaction that there was no God. ‘To 
most minds it is a question finally decisive. We take up a book— 
the poems of Homer or the Vedas of Hindostan. They were 
written unknown centuries ago. The hands have long been 
unmortised from the wrists of those who wrote them, and have 
crumbled into dust, and they themselves have become but a 
legend and a name, or not even a name: yet you might as well try 
to persuade us that the material constituents of those books had 
sprung into existence by the accidental conflux of chance atoms, 
and that the letters had danced into fortuitous agglomeration and 
shaped themselves into philosophy and song, as argue, with the 
atheist, that the wide seas and the everlasting hills, the air we 
breathe, the liquid crystal that we drink, the blue sky over our 
heads and the white clouds that float in it, the trees in the illimit- 
able forests and the birds and the beasts that dwell in their 
shadow, and the sun and the moon and the stars also, and man 
with his wide thoughts and holy prayers,—that all these things, 
with all the pomp and prodigality of their beauty, their wonder, 
and their power, made themselves ; or—which is the same 
thing in other words—that they were the fortuitous result of 
eddying atoms, blind forces, impersonal laws. From the great 
sun in the heavens to the little wayside flower, freaked with crim- 
son or ix.terlaced with purple lines ; from the star Sirius, rushing 
from us with inconceivable velocity into unknown space, to the 
feather on a bird or the smallest of the 34,000 eyes of the dragon- 
fly, the whole universe is revealing to us 

“ The unambiguous footsteps of a God 


Who gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 
And wheels his chariot in the rolling worlds.” 


And if we be blind to these sights, deaf to these voices, dead to 
these appeals, we have a voice within us, still and small, yet 
louder than the thunder. Conscience not only tells us of the God 
above us; it is the voice of God within us. It is the ‘‘ Categoric 
Imperative ” which says to each man: ‘*Thou must,” ‘* Thou 
oughtest.” It is ‘‘the aboriginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its 
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sanctions and anathemas.” It is ‘‘the wondrous power which 
works neither by insinuation, flattery, nor threat; but, merely by 
holding up the naked law in the soul, extorts for itself reverence, 
if not always obedience, and before which all appetites are dumb, 
however secretly they may rebel.” 

The infidel entangles himself in difficulties incomparably 
more insoluble than the believer. He is utterly unable to account 
for the existence of matter or of force. He can give no explana- 
tion of the origin of motion; orof the source of life; or of the 
obvious design which runs through the whole of nature ; or of the 
dawn of consciousness and rational thought ; or of the freedom of 
the will.* But, without entering on any of these subjects, we 
may say, as Carlyle said of Frederick the Great, that to him ‘it 
was flatly inconceivable that intellect and moral emotion could 
have been put in him by an entity that had none of its own.” 

F. W. Farrar. 


* These difficulties in the path of the atheist were well enforced in a lecture by 
DuBois Reymond, the secretary of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 




















AUDACITY IN WOMEN NOVELISTS. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 





IN HER paper on ‘“ Conversational Immoralities,” in THE 
Nortu American Review for April, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr urged 
forcibly—and with much good sense, as well as delicate feeling— 
that, since ‘* words are realities” to the mind, and have the power 
to evoke deeds, the utmost care should be taken to put restrictions 
upon conversation in order to preserve a tone of purity, not 
only between men and women, but also among women themselves. 
Her warning also touched flattery, jealousy, satire, snubbing, and 
all the cardinal vices of social talk. But it was against conversa- 
tion tending towards sensualism that her main attack was made ; 
and her plea was especially earnest that the innocence of girls be 
kept unspotted from dangerous discussions of vice. 

No one can deny the wisdom of her counsel and the merit of 
her aim. But when she falls back on the old idea that maiden 
innocence can be kept only by ignorance of things about which 
it is impossible fer people to remain ignorant, she takes ground 
which is not only very debatable, but, in the minds of many sound 
thinkers, is also dangerous to the true interests of morality. She 
has been unfortunate if she has not met young women of perfect 
innocence who, with absolute propriety, purity, and modesty, 
could discuss with their accepted lovers the problem of “ La 
Traviata.” There are many young unmarried women in the 
United States who have observed and studied widely, who are 
familiar with the scenes and significance of hospitals; who know 
that larger field-hospital which includes the sin and suffering of 
more than half of society; but have never lost the fineness of 
their feminine nature. On the contrary, those who have seen 
such women must know that they are quite able to keep the grace 
and beauty and delicate charm that belong to them by right, yet 
to add to these a still nobler glory of womanhood. There may at 
times be peril in the work of young women undertaken as charity 
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toward the fallen of their sex, whom Mrs. Barr chooses rather to 
call by a coarser name. But if words have so much influence on 
the mind, can it be better to describe these ‘‘ unfortunates” by a 
rough and coarse word than to use the gentler term ? 

After all, one must go deeper than the word and the letter, 
and must build upon the spirit of the young woman in order to 
make her safe from contamination. Decent and gentle words, 
interpreted by the spirit of a man or woman rightly trained, will 
be better than vile and contemptuous epithets. But, for the right 
training there must be clear knowledge, that puts various facts 
into their due relation. ‘The withholding of knowledge, or, as we 
may say, ignorance arbitrarily imposed,—for the good, as it is 
believed, of a class or the mass,—is the basis of all repression, 
superstition, or benevolent despotism. If it be wise to impose it 
on young people in order to keep conversation pure, then it must 
be right to impose it on literature in order to keep that pure, by 
means of censorship. And if this is to be the ground-plan of 
women's life and thought, it follows that the utterances of women 
in books must always be more bounded and guarded than those of 
men. 

Lately the plays of Ibsen have been much talked of among 
English-speaking folk, and it is to be noted that women especially 
are interested in them; some regarding Ibsen as the champion of 
their sex, while others treat him as their foe. Both parties start 
from the same premise—that Ibsen handles without reserve sun- 
dry abuses and defects in society and marriage. Yet they reach 
opposite conclusions. Who is to decide between them? Is it 
possible to keep this controversy from the knowledge of the young 
women? Even if it were possible, it still remains the right of all 
women to know what is going on that concerns them. But if we 
forbid them to talk about it, we must likewise forbid them to 
write. Again quite lately Tolstoi’s novel, ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
has been barred from publication in Russia, because, as it is said, 
it favors wife-murder in the case of a loveless marriage. Here is 
a problem, one would say, which is of some interest to women. 
Murder will out—even if it be only an imaginary crime on paper; 
and the officially-suppressed book, though it cannot “ out,” is sure 
to get around surreptitiously. Yet a New York newspaper of 
high repute has come forward with an editorial article giving the 
gist of the book, thereby circulating the supposed harmful theory; 
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and then has declared that the Russian censor did well to suppress 
the work. Truly the sympathy diplomatically supposed to exist 
between Russia and the United States must be spreading apace ! 
The shrewder plan would be—especially since this book is to be 
discussed editorially—to publish it, see what it: is, and then re- 
fute its mistakes. If Russian students and young men of other 
nations are going into training to become the wife-murderers of 
the future, by means of a book privately circulated and openly 
considered, fair play demands that young women should have 
a chance to talk the matter over a little bit before they agree 
to be married and murdered. The more open the conference as 
to this matter of detail, the better would be the result for all per- 
sons concerned ; and probably, as the conversation went on, the 
less would the young men want to kill the young women. 
Meanwhile a number of very capable and generally irreproach- 
able women have solved for themselves the question of free 
utterance in literature, without waiting for the adjustment of 
abstract theories or concrete regulations. This is a fact of great 
importance ; especially when we bear in mind that the work of 
women authors—and in particular those who write fiction—is 
growing every day more copious and gaining greater influence. 
It was significant that the three novels of the year 1888 which 
most aroused the readers of English, and were talked about until 
the very sound of their titles caused weariness, came from the 
pens of women. The attention they drew was not the result of 
impropriety, but of strength, originality, and independence. Yet 
“« Elsmere,” “‘ John Ward,” and the “ African Farm” all showed 
a boldness which, only a generation ago, would have been thought 
foreign to the feminine mind and censurable if found there. 
More than a little of the fiction produced by women nowadays 
might, if issued anonymously, pass easily as the work of men. 
This statement is not made as a compliment or the reverse, but 
simply as a citation of fact for observers of literature, or psychol- 
ogy, or social metamorphosis. Two or three of the more eminent 
examples in point, within the last forty years, have been very 
striking. And I may say here, it is an interesting circumstance 
that the stories published by Miss Murfree under the style of 
** Charles Egbert Craddock” were everywhere supposed to be a 
man’s stories until she disclosed her identity ; after which the 
fact that she was known to be a woman seems to have reacted on 
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the authoress and to have affected her writing. For she then gave 
free play to an exaggerated sentimentality of description which 
previously she had curbed. Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, in quite 
another line, is an instance of a woman writing with that sort of 
vigor which, for want of a more searching and pliable term, we 
call masculine. There is a certain impartiality which every good 
novelist must have if he or she would write truthfully and strongly. 
It is not so much that the author should lose his or her personality 
in the imaginative representation of life. It is, rather, that he or 
she should be freed from the narrow bounds of that mere conven- 
tional identity to which we are all confined so long as we consent 
to regard ourselves simply as others regard us—as one of the crowd 
who must behave and think in a set manner. The author must 
rise out of this little individuality into the larger one of a free, 
observant, independent mind-—quite untrammelled by personal 
considerations—before he or she can depict life well in novel or 
play. If this privilege is to be denied to women, it is clear that 
their function as authors must be seriously limited. But it is 
equally clear that they do not intend to submit to such denial. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s novels have recently been reprinted, and have 
won deserved recognition and praise after a long delay. But 
imagine the shock with which an unready public, twenty-five 
years ago, must have read these remarks by Roxalana, a moral, 
obedient, and kindly woman, in Mrs. Stoddard’s ‘‘Temple 
House” : 

“IT do not see what a profound love has to do with principle or reason. If love 
was not a separate power, impregnable to conscience, human nature would be a 
feebly-sustained thing. It [love] should exist for itself and by itself ; and then, 
through it, we poor creatures may be exalted in spite of vice and crime.” 

Or this, from the villain of the story, who sets forth brutally, but 
beyond contradiction, a considerable part of the truth : 

“TI love you. Do you know what I mean? Do you understand men, my prin- 
cess? We are procreators, providers, protectors, but we are lustful, acute, selfish 
for you women : the best, wisest, most tender hero is also what Isay. What would 
be the form of society, if he were not so? When our functions cease, let us be 
east sy again and gentle, fulfilling the charities again, and bridge our way to 


This is far from being the whole truth; yet it is an essential 
portion of it; and, without a clear perception of this, the finer 
and lovelier half of the entire truth about human nature cannot be 
distinctly and completely comprehended. Mrs. Stoddard vividly 
presents that other half, and it is quite certain that her sym- 
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pathies are with it, and that her influence is cast without hesita- 
tion upon the side of good morals and honest conduct. That 
she openly recognizes and carefully weighs each element is a proof 
of her strength and veracity. That it is a woman who thus 
holds the scales is a circumstance which demands our serious and 
respectful attention. Yet when Mrs. Stoddard began to publish, 
it was deemed unfitting for a woman to give to the world with so 
much candor the results of such clear-sighted observation as 
hers. It was thought to be audacity; and it is audacity now. 
Yet there are times when audacity is needed. Another of Mrs. 
Stoddard’s personages, an old serving-women, Chloé, says: 
** When we want to commit a deadly sin, the most of us are n’t a 
mite afraid; but in the ‘How are yous?’ and the ‘Do come 
agains,’ we are scared.” ‘This is the spirit which causes society 
to take fright at the boldness of some modern women in their 
books. But the emancipation which is going on should, on the 
whole, I think, be accepted as the sign of a healthful change. 

It is not to be wished that women should affect mannishness 
in their writing any more than that men should become woman- 
ish. ‘There isa ground upon which both can meet on terms of 
equality, retaining their separate attributes and yet exchanging 
them to some extent—that is, the ground of their art. Cole- 
ridge was, perhaps, the first thinker who brought out distinctly 
the principle that the highest creative genius in a man must in- 
clude the feminine quality. At all events, every one now recog- 
nizes the truth of this; and therefore we must accept the con- 
verse, that the greatest imaginative genius in a woman must in- 
clude something of the masculine quality. The tenderness, the 
intuitive comprehension of moods or sentiments, the breadth and 
intensity of emotion in Robert Browning do not for a moment 
hide the masculine nature of his mental action ; the close-grained, 
robust muscularity of thought, as we may say, which is one of his 
greatest traits. Nor did the intellect of Mrs. Browning, though 
strong and direct beyond that of the average of her sex, and fitted 
to grapple with severe facts or hard problems, make her any the 
less truly or voviously a woman in her poetry. George Eliot and 
George Sand did the work, surely, of men in literature, so far as 
strength and graspare concerned. They illustrate that converse 
of Coleridge’s proposition which I have just drawn out. Yet the 
last and closest analysis would be likely to reveal a preponderant 
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infinence of the writer’s sex, even in George Eliot and George 
Sand. ‘This is quite natural; nor do we want to havé the male or 
the female mind transformed one into the other. Either may in- 
clude, say, an octave of the other’s natural register ; just as there 
are men with high tenor voices and women with deep contralto 
tones, the fimébre of which, however, discriminates them. The 
discrimination cannot be made so easily nor so sharply in liter- 
ature ; but this image will suggest my meaning. In fact, as was 
remarked before, women’s writings may often be mistaken for 
men’s. But I think it has now been shown that the woman in 
such a case need not lose or in any way discredit her feminine 
nature. 

Every imaginative mind of the best and strongest sort must 
unite some of the elements of both sexes; as the perfect flower 
contains alike stamen and pistil. It is from such union in one 
mind, whether lodged in man or woman, that the richest bloom 
and most substantial fruitage of poetry and fiction must come. 
Of course the blending may occur in many different proportions, 
giving an endless variety of intermixture. But what I am trying 
to do here is to trace a natural law which affects artistic minds, 
and to clear away the sand-heaps of prejudice that constantly fall 
in on the explorer. If the law exist in the noblest types of cre- 
ative mind and the world’s finest literature, we have no right to 
hinder women from obeying it. And it appears that an increasing 
number of them recognize the law and the right which it confers. 
The shock that causes the sand-heaps to tumble in and blind a 
good many of us comes when women authors choose to deal 
frankly with sin and vice and crime as a part of the spectacle of 
life, a very serious and uncompromising element in our existence. 
The clods of primitive humanity, and the earthy stains of that 
low estate from which we gradually arose as a race of intelligent 
beings, still cling to us. It is mortifying and unpleasant to think 
upon ; nor is it flattering to our pride to reflect that brain and 
soul are joined to a physical nature which has an ugly and 
depressing side. But as we are all obliged to live under the 
shadow of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, it will be 
wise to make the best of our lot, and to throw as much light as 
possible into the shadow, in the hope of finally dispersing it. 
Women can aid in doing this quite as well as men, and possibly, 
in the end, much more efficaciously than men, 
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Probably a great many aberrations and extravagancies of the 
feminine mind will occur in the course of the new development 
which it is taking. These must be expected, and should be met 
with all available composure. Men have had full swing for their 
aberrations during a long period, and ought not to be surprised 
if women use the same privilege. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things why the books of women, if they are thought to 
be bad in tendency, should be condemned simply because women 
wrote them. We donot regard a bad book with any added horror 
because a man is the author; and, as I have tried to point out, 
in authorship both sexes come upon a common ground. Neither 
is a woman’s good book any the better because a woman wrote it. 
The novels of Ouida are full of genius, imagination, and powerful 
character-drawing ; but, in the main, are morbid and unwhole- 
some. It matters nothing to the world, essentially, that they ema- 
nate from a woman’s mind. <A few young women, in the last two 
or three years, have taken pains to put forth trashy and lascivious 
novels, which have given the talkers of nonsense a great deal to 
talk about. But so far as the effect on readers goes, it would 
make no whit of difference who scribbled these tales, if the talkers 
of nonsense would refrain from laying stress on the fact that they 
were scribbled by girls. These young women are trading on their 
sex. They offer us a mere travesty or mockery of the law that 
the really strong and honest women of great intellect follow, in 
writing seriously and sincerely about that very serious, but some- 
times ‘xsincere, thing, human life and society. Take away from 
these young women the false importance now foolishly ascribed 
to the fact of their sex, and you take away all that part of their 
stock in trade which seems to cast discredit on womanhood. For 
when they write vicious books, they really lower only themselves, 
and not their sex collectively. 

These are the persons who give to audacity in women novelists 
a bad meaning. But, on the other side of the account, we have 
a lengthening list of those women who have been audacious in 
the good sense. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Margaret Deland, and 
Olive Schreiner all appear in that list. Many others are included 
in it ; but I will take the liberty of mentioning only Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr. If she did not represent, even though unconsciously, the 
“great advance of women in entering upon their right publicly to 
discuss troublesome evils, she would not have published her paper 
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on *‘ Conversational Immoralities.” Mrs. Barr is throwing light 
into the shadow ; and so are many other thoughtful and worthy 
women. 

We have already drawn far away from the plaintive harp, the 
twilight, and the patient embroidery days of ‘‘‘The Female Poets 
of America.” We have left behind us the tranquil repose of 
Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, Miss Sedgwick, and the Misses 
Warner (in their several kinds and degrees). We have reached a 
stage when the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff stirs up a popular in- 
terest that shows how eager the world is to have a fuller and 
freer literary expression of the life and the thinking of women. 
That diary seems to be a somewhat abnormal affair: still, it 
throws light; and this is what we want—throwing light into 
the shadow. Never fear! There will always be mystery enough 
in our life, without our cultivating it artificially where no mystery 
need be. The instinctive and vigorous advance of women towards 
the free and open discussion of matters which are possibly of even 
more vital moment to them than to any one else appears to me 
most encouraging. It is in accord with the larger liberty ex- 
tended to them in all fields of action,—in law, medicine, theo- 
logy, and business,—and their quiet assumption of freedom in 
literature is an inevitable result of the gains which they have 
made in other directions. 

The world reveres Shakespeare ; but it has no reason to be 
proud of his grossness ; and critics make every effort to remove 
the blot of it from his fame. It may possibly happen that in the 
future we shall have some female Shakespeare who will defy 
decency as much as the greatest of English men poets defied it. 
That would be a gruesome result of the emancipation of women’s 
minds. Still, we should have to face it. But I do not think it 
will come. More and more, women are learning what this world 
is in which they live ; and, as they learn, they are inclined to talk 
and write about it, and to lessen the bestiality and misery they 
see here. Their influence is for purity ; and, notwithstanding 
the unworthy lapses of some of them who write viciously, the 
more swiftly their freedom in literature is granted, the speedier 
will their triumph in the cause of purity be. 

Human nature has a higher temperature than a glacier, but 
it moves just as slowly. We should remember this, when judging 
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this movement of women which has now begun. I believe that, 
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by the mingling of free feminine thought with the current of 
literature, we shall be borne on to a most desirable goal. If 
women express themselves freely in books, they will learn to 
understand their own nature better than they do now ; and men 
also will understand it better. Shakespeare, with all his compre- 
hensiveness, placed life before us mainly from the masculine 
point of view. Not until the view of women shall receive a 
similar illustration can the imaginative genius of humanity reach 
its greatest development. When the feminine and the masculine 
shall be thoroughly combined by a general meeting of minds in 
literature, as they are combined now only in the single minds of 
certain individuals, we shall get something like a complete expres- 
sion of life. This result may take for its fulfilment a thousand 
years. But we may as well begin training the eyes of the race 
to see it; so that, when it shall become a reality, it may be 
greeted as giving a prospect of multiplied happiness and of a long- 
continuing, victorious progress. 
GEORGE Parsons LaTuRop. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL A. W. GREELY, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, 
U. S. A. 





THERE has been of late quite a widespread inquiry as to 
whether or not the climatic conditions of the earth are changing, 
and whether floods, tornadoes, and other destructive meteorological 
phenomena are not more frequent in this than in former ages. 

As regards temperature, which, to most people, goes far 
toward constituting climate, the question of secular change 
van only be indefinitely settled, owing to the fact that exact 
methods of measuring the temperature of the air were wanting 
until within the past two centuries. 

But as to freshets and inundations there is ample evidence to 
show the severity and frequency of these destructive phenomena, 
and the universality of their prevalence is, perhaps, best exempli- 
fied in the tradition of a general flood, since this myth is common 
to almost every nation or people. 

Floods and inundations have been very serious matters in 
Europe for several centuries, and during the past generation the 
question of their origin, progress, and amelioration has engaged 
the attention of the ablest European engineers. In what may be 
called a local way, since the catchment basin of the Seine has an 
area of less than thirty thousand square miles (less than one- 
fortieth of the area basin of the Mississippi), the problem has been 
most clearly stated and settled in France by Belgrand and 
Chateaublane. The reboisement, or reforestation, of the mountain 
slopes of southeastern France has done much in modifying the tor- 
rents therefrom; while the establishment of more than one hundred 
gauging and rainfall stations enables forecasts to be made with a 
fair degree of accuracy as to height, time, and duration. 

Even were the geological conditions of the Mississippi basin 
known as definitely as those of the Seine, yet a similar extension 
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in the United States of gauging and rainfall stations could not be 
looked for, since a proportionate number would be over four thou- 
sand stations, against one hundred and fifteen at present. 

It is only within the past thirty years, as the United States 
have become more densely populated and the demand for rich and 
arable ground has correspondingly increased, that the problem in 
question—that of floods—has received any extended and scientific 
consideration. The elaborate and valuable work of Humphrey 
and Abbott on the Mississippi River embodies the first systematic 
efforts to investigate this question scientifically. This investiga- 
tion, interrupted by the War of the Rebellion, has only been 
renewed within the past few years. The most competent engi- 
neers of the country have had under consideration the question 
as to what methods, if any, will mitigate or ameliorate these 
recurring disasters. The methods to be followed and the damages 
to be averted involve ultimately hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and the question is one which cannot be treated cursorily, even by 
the best engineers of the world. The present writer is in no way 
an engineer, but in the official line of his duties his attention was 
brought, some sixteen years since, to the manner in which floods 
form and to the extent to which inundations occur over areas 
susceptible to damage by these freshets. 

The suggested remedies for the amelioration of flood condi- 
tions along the Mississippi River have frequently emanated from 
persons either superficially informed concerning the problem, or 
who have failed to grasp its enormous import and to comprehend 
the vast array of physical data bearing on a question concerning 
the drainage area of a third of the United States, 

The oldest and most strongly-urged plan is the so-called reser- 
voir system—that is, the impounding of the spring freshets near 
the headwaters of the tributaries, particularly of the upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, so as to remedy the flood conditions 
in the lower valley, while at the same time furnishing motive 
power for industrial purposes or reserving a supply of irrigating 
water for agricultural purposes. The writer believes that the 
statements following herein, which are only a résumé of facts, 
clearly disclose the futility of this method, which has, however, 
received indorsement in high places. 

The present damaging flood renders it, perhaps, a suitable 
time to present a definite description of some of the characteris- 
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tic features of the great floods of the Mississippi catchment basin, 
and to point out some of the fallacies and erroneous opinions 
which are believed to prevail generally, even among the educated 
and thoughtful classes of Americans. If this paper serves no 
other purpose, it is possible that the facts set forth may serve as 
convincing proof that certain suggested methods for preventing 
injuries by floods are chimerical and impracticable. 

Possibly there is no opinion regarding the causes of floods 
more general and more firmly fixed in the public mind than that 
the greater part of the floods of the Mississippi are the result of 
melting snows near the headwaters of the tributaries in the 
Rocky Mountain ranges. The general public may be pardoned 
for this opinion when the idea is gravely and seriously advanced 
before a congressional committee that the floods of the lower 
Mississippi can be ameliorated by impounding in artificial basins 
the waters near the head of the more important tributaries. Still 
further may the student, even, be misled when so careful and 
able a writer as Woeikof, in his ‘*‘ Alima der Erde,” sets forth 
almost the same opinion. Speaking of the Mississippi, he says: 








“The upper river rises under the influence of the melting snow, and the high water 
which sometimes rises therefrom meets in the lower part of the stream the higher 
water of the spring rainfalls in the districts of the Ohio, Red, and other rivers.” 





Let us first examine the question as to what influence, if any, the 
melting snow exerts on the upper Mississippi and the Missouri. 

If the flood water comes from melting snows, it is evident 
that either the water must reach the rivers during the winter 
months, which the river stages show is not the case, or the snow 
must be on the ground ai the end of the winter. The following 
figures show the amount of snow, in inches, at the end of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, as deduced from observations for 
nine consecutive years, over the section of country where the 
headwaters of the tributaries of the Mississippi are situated : 

At the end of January—Dakota, average amounts, from 2 to 
13 inches; Colorado, 2 to 7; Montana, 3 to 10; Wyoming, 3 to 4. 

At the end of February—Dakota, average amounts, from 1 to 
13 inches; Colorado, 3 to 11; Montana, 2 to 8; Wyoming, 1 to 4. 

In March, the month when the mean temperatures over these 
States rise above the freezing-point for the greater part of the 
day, the snow remaining at the end of the month averages as 
follows: Dakota, from 1 to 4 inches; Colorado, from 5 to 12; 
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Montana, from trace to 1 inch; Wyoming, from trace to over 4 
inches. 

It must not be considered that these figures indicate the pres- 
ence of snow at the end of either January, February, or March over 
the entire area of these States. It is an exception when the 
greater part of the territory is covered with snow for any consider- 
able number of days. As a rule, snow disappears over the greater 
part of the Rocky Mountain region nearly as rapidly as it falls. 
The considerable amount of snow (5 to 12 inches) noted in Colo- 
rado, the most southerly of the States named, depends on the 
fact that the observations include measurements made on Pike’s 
Peak summit and at other elevated stations in the mountain 
regions, where the snowfall is heaviest and whence the floods 
are supposed to proceed. But even there at the end of March 
the amount of snow, if melted all at once, would barely equal an 
inch of water. 

“If, then, the snow does not melt and flow into the streams, 
what becomes of it ?” some person will ask. This question is 
easily answered by any one who has lived in either of the States 
named, and who has noticed the rapidity with which the dry, 
cold air, even when far below the freezing-point, absorbs by 
evaporation the small amount of snow as it falls. 

Save in a very few localities, the snowfalls of the Rocky Mount- 
ain region are comparatively trivial. The entire amount of snow 
which annually falls in Nebraska and Wyoming varies, on the 
average, from one to two feet; and in Dakota and Montana from 
one and a half to two and a half feet. This is based on the sup- 
position that the entire precipitation from December to February 
inclusive is in the form of snow, which is not strictly true ; so 
that the average amount of snow for the whole of the Rocky 
Mountain region does not exceed one and a half feet annually. 

The little influence exerted by snowfalls upon the upper Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri rivers is shown by the fact that at St. 
Paul the Mississippi, usually frozen until about March 20, re- 
mains until that time at or near its lowest stage for the year— 
three feet or less above the lowest water everknown. The Missis- 
sippi at that point is frequently closed until the early part of 
April, and during the few days when the river is open in 
March—which occurs in connection with rains—the river rises 
only about five feet above extreme low water. As far south as 
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Yankton, on the Missouri, that river remains frozen up, as a rule, 
until the middle of Maréh, and during the latter part of that 
month, even taking into account occasional high water caused by 
ice gorges, the average stage of the river is less than a foot and a 
half above the lowest monthly stage—in December—and is not 
quite six feet above extreme low water. 

The flood water, then, of the upper Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri rivers comes from the heavy rainfalls during the months of 
April, May, and June, especially during the last two months, when 
the entire upper Mississippi valley and the lower portion of the 
Missouri valley have average rainfalls ranging from four to seven 
inches in depth, which would be equal for the whole of these 
regions to about five feet of snow on the level. The heavy rain- 
fall in the lower Missouri valley during March shows its effect 
immediately on the St. Louis gauge, the river rising slowly from 
10.0 in January, to 12.4 in February, and 17.1 feet in March, 
which latter point, however, is 13 feet below the freshet line. 

It is now necessary, for a proper elucidation of the subject, to 
note clearly what portion of the entire Mississippi catchment 
basin is subject to floods, and whether these inundations are peri- 
odical or accidental ; meaning by these terms that inundations 
are periodical when they recur almost annually, while those caused 
by extraordinary meteorological conditions are accidental. 

There is no fairer test by which to estimate the flood stage of a 
river than by determining the level at which the water injures 
material interests extensively. This point, technically known to 
the Signal Service as the ‘‘danger-line,” was fixed by the writer 
in 1874 for the Mississippi and its tributaries. In examining the 
records for periods ranging, according to the station, from eight 
to nineteen years, it is evident that floods in the whole Missouri 
valley and in the upper Mississippi valley, as far south as St. 
Louis, are accidental. At St. Louis the average number of days 
of flood water annually is but three. At*Omaha flood conditions 
obtain about seven days a year on the average. 

The valleys of the Tennessee and the Arkansas are subject to 
floods which may also be called accidental, since they only occur 
one year in three, with an average annual number of three flood 
days at Chattanooga, Tenn., and five at Little Rock, Ark. 

The valleys of the Cumberland and of the Red River present 
debutable conditions, since at Nashville, Tenn., and Shreveport, 
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La., floods occur every other year, and the water remains above 
the danger-line, on an average, eight or nine days annually. 

The Ohio, except near its mouth, is also doubtful ground, since 
flood water occurs for a week or more at Cincinnati every other 
year, and every third year prevails for more than two weeks. 

This, then, confines the periodical floods, which recur three 
years out of every four, to the Ohio below Louisville and the Mis- 
sissippi from Cairo to the Gulf, while the maximum flood phases 
obtain in the central Mississippi valley from Helena to Red River. 

It is now important to determine closely and accurately the 
time of the year when floods occur; and in so doing one nat- 
urally treats them in sequence of time, since, fortunately, the acci- 
dental floods, as well as the highest river stage in non-flood years, 
fall for the upper Mississippi and the Missouri rivers long after 
the crest of the flood wave has passed down the lower Mississippi. 

The Arkansas freshet, one of the earlier, is a double wave, 
the maximum of February being often followed by a second rise 
in May. The February rise comes from the heavy rains in the 
lower valley, and is rarely prolonged late enough to seriously affect 
the Mississippi flood, while the May rise, augmented by the out- 
flow from the central and upper Arkansas valley, only serves to 
check the slowly-receding Mississippi. 

In the Cumberland, Ohio, and Tennessee the annual flood, as 
shown by the mean stage of these rivers for many years, comes 
in February. This annual freshet results from the heavy spring 
rains in Tennessee and the Ohio valley. The bulk of the crest of 
this wave passes Cairo into the Mississippi in late March and early 
April, being supplemented by the February freshet of the Arkan- 
sas and the March flood of the Red River. The Mississippi has 
its highest stage in March, except between Helena and Red River 
Landing, where in severe flood years, such as 1862, 1882, and 1890, 
it has its highest water during April. This peculiarity is due to 
the overflow (above Helena on the west and Vicksburg on the 
east side) into the St. Francis, Yazoo, and other smaller basins, 
which water returns to the main river, from Helena southward, 
in time to again swell the slowly-falling flood of March. 

The figures and measurements regarding the relations of river 
outflow to rainfall, on which the whole question of floods event- 
ually turns, have been drawn from a very valuable and full re- 
port upon this subject made by Professor Thomas Russell, of the 
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Signal Service, which forms a part of the annual report of the 
Chief Signal Officer for 1889. The river outflows were taken by 
Professor Russell from the measurements and calculations made 
by and under the supervision of the Mississippi and Missouri 
river commissions. The work done by these commissions has 
been of the highest possible character, and the results may be 
depended upon as being the most accurate possible, the outflow 
probably being in error not exceeding 5 per cent. 

Let us examine the greatest of the Mississippi floods prior to 
the one from which the lower valley is now suffering—the flood 
of 1882. It is found by analysis that of the water which during 
the entire year 1882 passed Red River Landing 11.6 per cent. 
came from the upper Mississippi valley (that is, above the mouth 
of the Missouri), 19.5 per cent. from the Missouri valley, 33.5 
per cent. from the Ohio valley, and 35.4 per cent. from the val- 
ley of the lower Mississippi, including the outflow from the 
Arkansas and Red rivers. But the great flood of the lower Mis- 
sissippi came in 1882, as in this year, during the months of 
February and March, so that it is more strictly in order to con- 
sider the amounts of river outflow during January, February, and 
March of that year (1882). We find that from the Missouri val- 
ley above the mouth of the Platte the outflow amounted to 2.18 
cubic miles during these three months, and from the valley below 
to 1.50 cubic miles, making forthe entire Missouri valley 3.68 cubic 
miles—an amount which we shall see is inconsiderable as regards 
the discharge from the Ohio and the amount contributed by the 
lower Mississippi valley. The upper Mississippi valley contributed 
during this time 6.56 cubic miles, making for these two great 
valleys 10.24 cubic miles. During the same time the Ohio valley 
gave an outflow aggregating 50.48 cubic miles, or five times the 
amount which flowed from the valleys just named. 

To prove clearly the unimportance of the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi rivers in connection with the great floods of the cen- 
tral and lower Mississippi valleys, the following data relative 
to the great floods of 1874, 1882, and the present year are import- 
ant: 

In the case of the great flood of 1874 the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi rivers remained at or below their average stage until 
June, thus contributing asmall and unimportant amount of water 
to the flood stages of the lower Mississippi during April. 
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In 1882 the flood periods (that is, the periods during which 
the lower Mississippi was above the danger-line) were as follows : 
At Cairo, from January 13 to April 4, eighty-one days; Memphis, 
from January 24 to March 30, sixty-five days; Helena, from 
January 1 to April 23, one hundred and fifteen days; Vicksburg, 
from January 22 to July 2, one hundred and sixty-two days; New 
Orleans, from February 11 to May 12, ninety-two days; and 
Paducah, Ky., from January 16 to March 20, sixty-four days. 

This indicates that the flood period of the lower Mississippi 
ran from the middle of January to about the Ist of April at 
Padueah, Ky., and Cairo, at the northern end of the river; and 
from the middle of February until about the middle of May at 
New Orleans, in the lower portion of the river. Itis evident, 
then, that any flood water to aggravate the period must have passed 
Cairo by the Ist of April, 1882. The Mississippi, however, 
was frozen at St. Paul until the 27th of March; the Missouri, 
frozen at Yankton until the 14th of March, remained about four 
feet below the average stage until early in May both at that 
point and at Omaha. 

The flood water in that year came from the following direc- 
tions : from the Cumberland, as shown by twenty-two consecu- 
tive flood days, January 11 to February 2, at Nashville ; from the 
Tennessee, as shown by nine flood days during January at Chat- 
tanooga ; from the upper Ohio, as shown by twenty-eight flood 
days, scattered through the months of January, February, and 
March, at Cincinnati, with water at a very high stage for the 
remaining sixty-two days of the period. The Arkansas was not 
a serious factor in the problem, as only six flood days in February 
prevailed at Little Rock, but the heavy local rains in the St. Fran- 
cis bottom and the Yazoo basin coincided with the enormous floods 
flowing from the Ohio River, thus serving not only to prolong the 
flood between Memphis and Red River Landing, but also to actually 
increase it. For the valley of the Mississippi below the Red River 
the situation was aggravated by a serious flood from the Red River, 
as shown by thirty-three freshet days at Shreveport from the 16th 
of February to the 19th of March, 1882. 

In reviewing the floods of the present year, it is equally appar- 
ent that the Missouri and upper Mississippi rivers did not pro- 
duce the existing flood conditions. The Mississippi River was 
frozen at St. Paul at the end of March, and at Davenport, Ia., as 
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late as the 15th of March. At the end of the month the upper 
Missouri was also frozen, and, as far as is known, the river every- 
where showed a very low stage. The outflow of these rivers is, 
however, definitely fixed by the stage of the river at St. Louis, 
which during March, 1890, was about seven feet below the aver- 
age stage for the month. The Arkansas at Little Rock has not 
risen to flood stage, nor has the Red River at Shreveport. In 
short, the flood is due to the freshets from the Ohio and its im- 
portant tributaries, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, with 
superadded rainfalls in the central Mississippi valley. 

The first flood days at Cairo in January, while largely due to 
rainfall in the catchment basin of the Ohio, came, however, from 
precipitation in unexpected localities, the southern parts of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and extreme southern Missouri, where the rainfall 
was the greatest ever known for January, exceeding ten inches 
at eight stations covering a large area of country. 

These unusual conditions caused the lower Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi to rise above or to the danger-line, and just as the effects were 
passing away the usual freshets set in by the middle of February 
in the upper Ohio, and near the end of the month for the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee. During February the precipitation in the 
Ohio valley was somewhat in excess of the average; yet it was 
about 10 per cent. less than the rainfall of the flood month of 
February, 1882. During March, however, the rainfall has been 
excessive over the catchment basin of the Ohio valley as a whole; 
at least twenty-four cubic miles of rain has fallen, which is nearly 
50 per cent. greater than the amount which fell in 1882. 
Fortunately, this great excess was somewhat offset by the rainfall 
in the upper Mississippi valley being about 2.25 cubic miles less 
than for March, 1882; while the rainfall for the lower Missis- 
sippi, from Helena southward, was deficient to the extent of about 
an inch at Vicksburg, increasing to a deficiency ‘of over eleven 
inches at New Orleans for January, February, and March. 

The total rainfall in the Ohio and upper Mississippi valleys 
during January, February, and March, 1882, aggregated eighty 
cubic miles of water ; during the corresponding months in this 
year, to seventy-nine cubic miles. In 1890 the excess dur- 
ing March was five cubic miles over that for March, 1882; so 
that flood conditions may be expected to last later than in that 
year. 
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But some one will say: “ If the 3.68 cubic miles for the Mis- 
souri and the 6.56 for the upper Mississippi valley, during Janu- 
ary, February, and March, 1882, had been impounded, the 
floods would not have occurred.” That this is not the case is 
shown by the discharge at Columbus, Ky., which in the first three 
months of 1882 was as follows: January, 21.87; February, 
23.02 ; March, 22.92 cubic miles; aggregating 67.81 cubic miles. 
We find, moreover, by the measurements at Hayes’s Landing, 
near Vicksburg, Miss., that the discharges during the three 
months named were: January, 16.76; February, 15.96 ; March, 
17.42; amounting to only 50.14 cubie miles. But itis to be borne 
in mind that the distance from Columbus to Hayes’s Landing is 
about three hundred and fifty miles, and that it is not strictly ac- 
curate to compare the outflows for identically the same days, 
owing to the slow progress of the freshet wave down the Missis- 
sippi. Allowing for the movement of the freshet wave, the dis- 
charge at Hayes’s Landing from January 6 to April 6 was found 
to be almost identical with that for the even months. It appears, 
then, that 17.67 cubic miles less water passed Hayes’s Landing, 
Miss., during the months of January, February, and March, 1882, 
than passed the gauge at Columbus, Ky. This amount must 
again be increased by part of the rainfall and river outflow be- 
tween Columbus and Hayes’s Landing. 

The additional drainage area between Columbus, Ky., and 
Hayes’s Landing, Miss., comprises 71,000 square miles, over which 
the rainfall in 1882 was as follows: January, 7.64 cubic miles ; 
February, 10.48 ; March, 3.40; aggregating 21.52 cubic miles. 

As only 30 per cent. of the rainfall in this area became river 
outflow, it is then evident that (neglecting the small amount of 
rainfall in the Yazoo basin) during the three months mentioned 
23.87 cubie miles of water passed over the levees between Colum- 
bus, Ky., and Hayes’s Landing, Miss., reaching the river at 
Vicksburg through the Yazoo bottom, or the Red River by the 
Tensas basin. During this period the water passing Hayes’s Land- 
ing, Miss., amounted to 50.14 cubic miles. In other words, the 
Mississippi River channel bank-full at that point from January to 
March, inclusive, in 1882, was able to carry off less than 70 per 
cent. of the water flowing from above. 

This fact brings out in bold relief the first and most import- 
ant problem to be solved—that is, to increase the carrying capac- 
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ity of the Mississippi River at and north of Hayes’s Landing 46 
per cent. above what it was in 1882. Outlets at Lake Borgne 
and by the Atchafalaya may or may not relieve the river below 
the Red River. The most zealous advocates of these outlets will 
hardly claim such an effect on the river above Vicksburg. 

It is not reasonable to assume that any supporter of the im- 
pounding theory would maintain the possibility of storing up 
any considerable water during the winter months, when the head- 
waters of the Mississippi anc Missouri are frozen; but if we 
allow that half the amount flowing through these rivers during 
January, February, and March could be diverted into reservoirs, 
it would reduce the water passing Columbus by 5.12 cubic miles. 
This reduction, however, would not have any material effect upon 
the conditions at Columbus, since we find that, deducting the 5.12 
cubic miles from the Missouri and upper Mississippi valley, there 
are yet 18.75 cubic miles of water which failed to reach Hayes’s 
Landing, but inundated the entire alluvial grounds in the Yazoo 
bottom and from the St. Francis to the lower part of the Tensas 
basin. 

In order, then, to reduce the volume of the Mississippi so that 
the discharge of flood waters at Columbus should just equal the 
quantity passing Hayes’s Landing in 1882, and thus stop all 
overflow and inundation between these points, it would be neces- 
sary to impound not only 50 per cent. of the water from the 
Missouri and upper Mississippi, but also 18.75 cubic miles of 
water from the Ohio. The amount from the Ohio alone would 
cover an area of 19,000 square miles—half the area of Kentucky 
—to the depth of five feet. A reservoir or a series of reser- 
voirs capable of containing this amount of water is impracticable ; 
and if otherwise, no doubt exists that the presence of such enor- 
mous reservoirs would be a standing menace to the public safety 
at one season, and, more important, to the public health during 
the greater portion of the year when flood conditions do not ob- 
tain. 

In short, it appears evident from the above figures, if calcu- 
lations of this kind can be depended upon,—and every one must 
admit that engineering problems are based on calculations of this 
character,—that the impounding of waters by reservoirs is en- 
tirely out of the question as regards the Missouri, the upper 
Mississippi, and the Ohio rivers. 
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The writer sums up here the points which he has endeavored 
to make clear: (1) that the freshets of the Mississippi River and 
its important tributaries are not due to the melting of winter 
snows; (2) that since the upper Mississippi valley freshet occurs 
as late as April and the floods of the Missouri occur in June and 
July, and, further, as both of these rivers are at a low stage dur- 
ing February and March, they cannot and do not materially con- 
tribute to the floods of the lower Mississippi, which occur in late 
March and early April; (3) that if all the water in the upper 
Mississippi and lower Missouri rivers was impounded, leaving St. 
Louis a city on a dry creek, the floods on the lower Mississippi 
River would none the less continue; (4) that the floods in the cen- 
tral Mississippi valley, between Cairo and Red River Landing, 
could not be materially ameliorated by increasing the number of 
outlets into the Gulf below Red River Landing, since, as the out- 
floy measurements show, the Mississippi River is unable to carry 
bank-full the flood which pours by Vicksburg in freshet 
years; (5) that the floods in the Mississippi valley below the 
mouth of the Red River are, in a measure, distinctive floods, and 
that their treatment must be individual, as they are somewhat 
independent of the central Mississippi valley, where the flood 
periods are much prolonged beyond their prevalence in the delta 
region. In fact, any method which increases the flow of the 
river or the rapid discharge of water from the Mississippi valley 
above Vicksburg must inure to the disadvantage of the delta 
country. On the other hand, the augmenting of the flow of water 
in the delta country can only in*identally and slightly ameliorate 
the flood conditions of the central Mississippi region. 

As regards the delta country, in years of severe flood it always 
receives from the Red and the Mississippi more water than the 
river channel can carry. During the flood months of 1882 the 
river outflows at Red River Landing and Carrollton, respectively, 
were as follows: March, 25.53 and 16.42 cubic miles; April, 24.69 
and 15.34; May, 21.54 and 14.80 cubic miles. In other words, 
to allow all the flood waters of 1882 to pass New Orleans would 
have required an increase of 54 per cent. in the river outflow at 
that point. This excludes 10.94 cubic miles of discharge through 
the Atchafalaya; but if half of this were forced into the Missis- 
sippi, it would necessitate an increase of 66 per cent, at Carrollton 
over the discharge of 1.8? 2. 
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Another point of interest is the question whether the floods 
are increasing in frequency and severity. Cincinnati, Cairo, and 
Helena appear to answer this question in the affirmative ; but it 
should be remembered that the levee system might cause a seem- 
ing rise at the latter two places. It is problematical whether 
such a change alone has increased the number of flood days at Cairo 
from an average of twenty-two in the ten years from 1871 to 1880 
to more than forty days for the ten years 1880 to 1890, and at Helena 
from forty-nine to seventy days for corresponding periods. At Cin- 
cinnati, however, the river, while changed in thirty years, has not 
been restrained by levees, so that flood conditions are less affected 
by physical modifications of the local terrain. It seems possible, 
if not probable, that the increase of flood days at Cincinnati from 
seven days for seventeen years, from 1858 to 1874, to eleven days 
from 1874 to 1890, is not accidental, but, rather, due to changed 
physical conditions. The meteorological record at Portsmouth, 
in the Ohio valley above Cincinnati, indicates that the average 
rainfall for the first period, 1858 to 1874, is substantially the same 
as from 1874 to 1890. As this article is intended to avoid theories 
and hold fast to facts, the question of causes will not be here pur- 
sued. 


A. W. GRELLY. 























WHY CITIES ARE BADLY GOVERNED. 


BY THE HON, J. SLOAT FASSETT, OF THE NEW YORK SENATE. 





OnE of the most serious, and therefore one of the most in- 
teresting, political problems of the day is the problem of the 
successful administration of municipal affairs. The unmistakable 
tendency of our people to congregate in large towns and cities, 
and the marked increase of a civic as against a rustic population, 
accentuate the importance of the question. With due reservations, 
it may be safely asserted, in a broad way, that up to this time in 
this country our municipal governments have been and are 
failures. Not absolute failures, to be sure, for many of the 
objects for which governments exist are in a way attained : great 
public works are constructed; great public institutions main- 
tained; great public enterprises undertaken ; many crimes are 
punished and some prevented ; disorderly and dangerous classes 
are generally kept within reasonable limits; sanitary measures 
are fairly well enforced ; and men and women may venture from 
their homes after nightfall without being certain of assault or 
molestation. 

But all these things, together with the thousand and one other 
things that go to make up all there is of the conduct and control 
of a city, are accomplished at such an enormous expense, and are 
accompanied with so much of waste and extravagance, of robbery 
and scandal ; it costs so much to secure so little ; the results are 
so entirely incommensurate with the force expended, especially 
in our larger cities, and in comparison with. our other divisional 
administrations,—that it is not unfair to say, bluntly, that our 
city governments are failures. 

Our town and county affairs are generally handled with a care- 
ful economy that amounts at times to parsimony. Our State 
governments are usually administered with excellent economy. 
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In the administration of our national affairs our experience has 
been, in the one question of economy at least, highly satisfactory. 
For it is truae—at least true enough to be stated as a general 
proposition—that each decade has witnessed a diminished waste 
in the collection and expenditure of each one thousand dollars of 
revenue, and this, too, while we have been rapidly increasing in 
population and wealth. 

But our experiment in self-government in all our large cities 
presents quite a different picture. Why this difference? The 
people are the same. They read the same newspapersand periodi- 
cals. Their general intelligence and morality are the same. The 
amount of time which they devote to political questions is the 
same. Why are the results of their political efforts so widely dif- 
ferent ? Why are nation and State, which are relatively remote, 
better governed than cities, which are our immediate homes? It 
is suggested that the large affairs of the State and nation appeal 
more forcibly to men’s imagination along the lines of patriotism 
and tradition, and hence with the same effort a more lively inter- 
est is created in them; and that, on the principle that the less is 
always subordinated to the greater, local elections and local 
tickets and local interests are either lost sight of entirely, or 
traded and slaughtered in an absorbing zeal for the wider issues. 

There is undoubtedly some truth in this suggestion. Our 
people are divided into two great parties, primarily on lines grow- 
ing out of differences of opinion on wide-reaching national ques- 
tions, such, for instance, as the tariff; and, secondly, on lines 
growing ou: of State issues, such as high or low license or ballot 
reform. Because a man belongs to a given political party on ac- 
count of his convictions on the question of the tariff, or of excise, 
or of ballot reform, it does not follow that he should, in a city 
election, where those issues have no bearing, vote for the candi- 
date of the party whose national platform he indorses, rather than 
for the man whose success will be most sure to lead to a proper 
administration of the business affairs of the community. In other 
words, while the terms ‘ Republican” and ‘‘ Democrat” have 
great significance in national politics, and propeyly so, they 
should have no such significance as differentiating terms in munic- 
ipal elections. This line of argument points directly toa popular 
remedy for civic evils—to wit, the absolute separation of local 
from general elections; an object which is to be attained in one of 
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two ways : either by having spring and fall elections, or by having 
general and local elections in alternate years. 

Again, fault is found with the usual framework of govern- 
ment, which is substantially the same in all our cities—viz., a 
mayor elected at large, several executive or administrative boards 
or departments, either nominated by the mayor or by the mayor 
and common council, and a council of aldermen elected by wards. 
These officers are chosen on the majority plan. Many proposi- 
tions are advanced looking to more or less radical changes in this 
general scheme, out of which it is expected great benefits will flow. 

One suggestion is that all officers elected by the people should 
be elected in a manner to provide for minority representa- 
tion, and that there should also be minority representation in all 
executive and administrative departments. This is founded 
on the belief that such a change would introduce an 
element of healthful opposition and aggressive criticism that 
would act as a wholesome preventive of present evils. Opposed 
to this is the theory that utterly repudiates divided responsi- 
bility, and wants all power to be yoked with complete responsi- 
bility. This theory embraces also most strenuous objection to the 
present persistent interference in the affairs of cities by State 
legislatures, and insists that most local corruption springs from 
such interference, because of the habit of dependence upon others 
which such interference superinduces. This theory culminates in 
the doctrine of absolute home rule, and embraces the idea that, cor- 
rupt as most of our large city governments are generally ad- 
mitted to be, they would ultimately, if confined exclusively to 
their own resources, work out their own salvation. This doctrine 
of home rule almost necessarily includes reprehension of charter- 
tinkering and proposals for its prevention, some of which pro- 
posals may be thus briefly summarized : 

First—There ought to be imbedded in the organic law itself 
a series of articles as general charters for cities of different grades, 
assuming, of course, that such provisions could be framed broad 
enough to cover all cases, and at the same time plastic enough to 
meet all emergencies. 

Second—Such general charters for cities of different grades 
should be enacted in the form of general statutes, to be amended 
only by a very heavy majority of the legislative houses. 

Another suggestion attributes all local troubles to the tempta- 

VOL. CL.—NO. 402. 43 
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tions offered by our present system of voting to an unscrupulous 
use of power, patronage, and money, and pleads for a new form 
of ballot. 

Very likely not one of the foregoing suggestions or theories 
has within its scope the whole truth. It may be doubted if all 
combined explain much more than the superficial difficulties. 
Of course methods which are intrinsically bad or false of neces- 
sity lead to false and bad results. But, on the other hand, the 
very best of methods, if badly administered, will hardly prove 
more satisfactory. Is not the radical aifficulty, after all, general 
apathy and practical indifference to and ignorance of all the ad- 
ministrative affairs of cities? If so, how shall the public be 
aroused ? How shall active interest and intelligent interference 
be made to replace torpid inertia ? 

Bad government in cities consists generally in wrong uses of 
money and shows itself in the expense account. The usual mo- 
tive for faulty administration in city affairs is plunder of the 
city’s moneys. But suppose it is shown that the monetary ar- 
rangements in certain cities are so complicated that only a few 
men understand them, and none but experienced men can hope 
to successfully master their details. Men usually take no in- 
terest in what they do not understand, and are unwilling to 
devote very much effort to understand what, for the time being, 
appears remote from their own personal interests. So that where 
you have a maximum of complication in the fiscal affairs of any 
given city, you are sure to have the minimum of public interest 
in the same, as well as the minimum of probability of the sum- 
mary detection and punishment of improper administration. Is 
not the first reform to be desired one of book-keeping ? Is not 
the trouble in the counting-room rather than at the counter? If 
mischief grows out of apathy, and apathy out of ignorance, and 
ignorance out of confusion, is it not manifest that simplification 
is the first reform ? 

There are thirty-two chartered cities in the State of New York, 
ranging in population from eight thousand toa million anda lialf. 
There are no two of them whose charters are alike. There areno 
two of them that have the same methods of book-keeping. There 
are no two of them that pursue precisely the same course in the 
assessment and valuation of property for the purpose of taxation. 
And if there are any of them that pursue the same policy with 
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reference to the ownership of plants for furnishing their people 
with light, with water, with pavements, with sewers, it is entirely 
from accident, rather than from design. Nor do any charters 
direct how the city accounts are to be kept. As a matter of fact, 
the Legislature has not and never has had anything that could be 
called a policy in regard to the charters which it has granted to the 
various municipalities of the State. None of the cities of the State 
are under any obligation to report their financial condition to any 
central State authority, so that there is no place to which an in- 
quirer may resort to obtain thorough-going, reliable information 
with reference to the receipts and expenditures of any of the cities 
of the State. 

The more carefully one considers the figures which are availa- 
ble with reference to the cost of municipal government in this 
and other States, the greater one’s curiosity becomes to know why 
it costs so much more in one locality than in another ; why the 
economic equation in the administration of the affairs of cities 
with the same population, and the same relative extent of territory, 
and the same wealth, should not be identical. There being all 
the differences which have been set out above in the methods of 
administration, it will be seen at once that there is almost no 
basis for a scientific comparison upon which to base remedial 
legislation. 

It was in the hope that some good work could be done toward 
bringing order out of chaos, and regularity out of confusion, and 
simplicity out of intricacy, that there was introduced in the 
Senate of this State on January 20, 1890, a resolution which, 
among other things, directed the standing Committee on Cities to 
undertake and prosecute, during the term of the present Senate, 
a general inquiry concerning the government of cities, as well as 
concerning the condition of the laws relating thereto and the 
actual methods and conditions of administration of any city or 
any department or bureau of any city in the State of New York, 
with power, of itself or by any sub-committee which it might 
appoint, to summon witnesses and to examine them under oath, 
send for books and papers, and hold meetings at such times and 
places as to such committee might seem requisite and proper. 
The committee was also authorized to employ counsel and such 
accountants, auditors, and assistants as it might deem requisite to 
a thorough prosecution of the inquest provided for. 
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The first work of the committee was to bring together all the 
general acts relating to the government of cities from each of the 
States of the Union, and to collate all the different provisions of 
the constitutions of the several States bearing upon the question 
of municipal government. The next labor undertaken by the 
committee was the collation of the various acts affecting the 
government of cities which have been passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York during the years 1880 to 1889 inclus- 
ive. The result of this digest is somewhat startling, for it 
shows that in these ten years, exclusive of enabling acts, no less 
than 1,284 different laws have been enacted, changing or amend- 
ing the charters of thirty cities of this State. New York city 
leads the van with 390 amendments. Brooklyn follows next 
with 195. Then comes Buffalo with 146. Middletown closes 
the procession with only one. ‘These figures illustrate (and this 
is the first time they have ever been published) the enormous 
amount of local charter-tinkering that the Legislature is 
called upon to undertake from year to year; and it is only fair 
to estimate that very many of the amendments proposed perish 
between the time of introduction and the adjournment of the 
Legislature. 

The next business of the committee was to send to the mayor 
of each of the cities of the State a letter accompanied by a list of 
forty-four interrogatories, which were confined to questions 
touching the general framework of the city government, the 
method of raising revenues, and the management and control and 
the expenditure of them. These interrogatories, however, were not 
sent to the mayor of the city of New York, for the reason that 
that city differs so widely in many important particulars from all 
other cities in the State. The committee determined to prose- 
cute a special inquiry into the administration of the governmental 
affairs of the city of New York. What the committee has thus 
far done in New York is too recent to require statement here. 
The city and county being coterminous, the investigation was 
begun by an examination into the affairs of the sheriff's office, as 
the result of which there are pending at Albany proposals looking 
toward the abolition of imprisonment for debt and a complete 
remodelling of the sheriff’s office. It is too early to predict all 
the changes which may result from the committee’s work, but it 
purposes, among other things, to make a close examination into 
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the entire fiscal system of the city, witha view to unifying and 
simplifying the methods of accounts. 

It is also the hope of the committee thet, as a result of its 
labors generally, there may be placed upon our statute-books pro- 
visions for uniform charters for cities of a similar grade. Possibly, 
if such a course seems feasible, an amendment to the Constitution 
io the same effect will be proposed; also, propositions for legisla- 
tion which shall result in the unifying and simplifying of methods 
of administration and of accounts in the various cities of the 
State, as well as legislation which shall require annual reports 
from the fiscal officers of the different cities to be made to the 
State comptroller or some other State officer. 

So far asI am aware, this is the first effort which has been 
made by any State legislature to investigate with systematic 
thoroughness all of the conditions of municipal administration, 
looking not only to the formulation of general charters, as has 
been done in other States, but going further, and compelling a 
uniform system of administration and accounting. Whatever the 
result of the inquiry may be, it is the purpose of the Senate Com- 
mittee, so far as lies in its power, to make its work a thorough 
and serious contribution toward the solution of the most difficult 
administrative and economic problem which confronts our coun- 
try. 

J. 8. Fassett. 
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BY SIR RICHARD J. CARTWRIGHT, K.C.M.G., AND THOMAS G. 
SHEARMAN, 





IN ATTEMPTING to compress within the compass of a few 
pages anything like a complete statement of the effect of the pro- 
tective system upon a country like Canada, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to keep steadily in mind is this simple proposition : 
that a good or a bad fiscal system is, after all, only one of many 
factors affecting a nation’s progress. 

For instance, no man who knows any thing of the nature and 
character of the respective populations, and of their environ- 
ments, can ever suppose that the very best fiscal system that could 
be devised would induce a quiet, contented, frugal, unambitious 
people like the French haditans of the lower St. Lawrence to ap- 
ply themselves to the accumulation of what is ordinarily called 
wealth with anything like the energy and success with which a 
keen and pushing people like the former natives of New England 
are certain to pursue that end in the teeth of every obstacle,— 
and that without prejudice to the question whether, after all, in 
the long run,the great mass of the population might not come 
ultimately to enjoy quite as much happiness, and possibly quite 
as much material comfort, in the one case as in the other. 

All, therefore, that I can pretend to de within the limits of 
this article is to point out certain results which have followed the 
introduction of the protective system into Canada, and which, in 
my judgment, are due largely, if not solely, to its influence. 

And here I may observe that, in forming an opinion of the 
effects of protection in Canada, it is necessary to remember that 
Canada is a country. which is by nature and circumstances singu- 
larly ill fitted for the successful operation of a protective system, 
presenting therein a most complete contrast to the United States, 
in the case of which the conditions are literally and exactly 
reversed. 
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The most hasty glance at the map of North America, and the 
most superticial acquaintance with the circumstances of the two 
countries, will suffice to establish this point. Canada is a very 
thinly-peopled country, extending, it is true, over an immense 
area, and possessing great latent resources; but it is also one in 
which the several groups of fertile and inhabitated, or habitable, 
country all lie substantially within the same zone (i. e., the 
northern part of the north temperate zone); all produce much 
the same articles ; all need to import many things from abroad ; 
all are separated from each other by great tracts of barren and 
worthless territory; all are rather competitors than customers of 
each other ; and all would naturally prefer to trade with their 
neighbor to the south, or with countries across the ocean, than 
with their own people. To all this must be added the fact that 
the population, besides being scattered, is so snvall that it is quite 
impossible to carry on many lines of manufacture (except at a 
ruinous cost to the consumer) in so contracted a market. 

In the United States, on the contrary, we have the complete 
opposite. There we have a very large nation, nearly equal in 
mere numbers to any two first-class European kingdoms, or, 
rather, we have a group of over forty nations (if we Jook to the 
area they occupy and to their general position), lying for the most 
part very close to each other, with no desert interval between ; 
capable of producing within their own territory well-nigh every 
article it is possible to conceive or need; extending not merely 
from one ocean to the other, bnt embracing every variety of 
climate from the arctic to the tropical; in fact, forming pretty 
much a complete world among themselves, and enjoying absolute 
and complete free trade the one with the other. In such a 
country, if anywhere, the evils of protection ought to be reduced 
to a minimum; nay, it would be a perfectly fair argument for the 
advocates of free trade to allege that the prosperity of the United 
States was due to the perfect system of free trade they have wisely 
established among themselves, and not to the shackles they have 
allowed to be placed on their natural liberties in dealing with 
foreign nations. 

In any case it is perfectly clear that the success (if success it 
be) of the protective system in such a country affords no guaran- 
tee that it would prove of advantage to one like Canada, though 
there is not the shadow of a doubt that the main reason whieh 
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influenced the majority of the Canadian electorate in adopting it 
was the example of the United States. 

This preliminary question being disposed of, it becomes my 
duty to point out how and to what extent protection has affected 
the political and social well-being of the people of Canada. Look- 
ing atthe matter from a politico-economical stand-point, the first 
and most obvious effect has been this: up to the date of the in- 
troduction of the protection theory of taxation—to wit, that it is 
possible by the imposition of certain taxes to increase the collect- 
ive wealth of the nation—the people of Canada had, on the whole, 
been a frugally-minded people, submitting, indeed, to a good deal 
of unnecessary expenditure, but doing so grumblingly and witha 
strong and deep-rooted conviction that all taxes were at best a 
necessary evil, and that it was the plain duty of a government to 
be economical if itecould, and to impose as few taxes as possible. 

One of the most remarkable, and in many ways one of the 
most important, results of the protectionist propaganda which 
was preached very successfully in Canada in 1877 and 1878, and 
which was actually reduced to practice in 1879, was that the good 
old wholesome dislike to taxation (and, consequently, to undue 
an extravagant expenditure) was for the time being completely 
rooted up from the minds of the majority. As very often 
happens, the indirect and secondary result of a false theory is not 
the least mischievous. In this case it has practically removed all 
check on expenditure by the government. 

Once imbue the minds of a large section of the people with 
the idea that wealth can be created by imposing taxes, and it is 
obvious that they have no longer any reason for opposing the im- 
position of new taxation, and that when the government wants 
money it need only profess that it desires to encourage new in- 
dustries, to find a ready excuse for refilling its coffers. The 
present government of Canada have not been slow to learn and 
profit by this lesson. 

Under a system of taxation for purposes of revenue only, the 
total expenditure of Canada for the year 1874 was $23,316,316. 
In 1878, under the same system, it had increased to $23,519,301, 
being an increase of barely $203,000 in four years, in spite of the 
fact that a very large sum of money had been expended in the in- 
terval upon public works. Under a system of taxation for pro- 
tection, the total expenditure of Canada for the year 1889 was 
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$36,917,834, having increased by an amount of $13,398,531 in 
eleven years. So in 1878 the actual taxation of Canada was 
$17,841,938, though, as there was a deficit in that year, the nec- 
essary taxation might be placed at $19,000,000. In 1889 the 
actual taxation was $30,613,522, being an increase of $11,613,522, 
taking the necessary taxation (so called) of 1878 as a basis. 

This, however, is very far indeed from representing the real 
amount of taxes taken out of the pockets of the people. As every 
intelligent advocate of protection knows, under a protective sys- 
tem the public must be taxed, in rerum naturd, to a very much 
greater extent than is represented by the sum paid into the treas- 
ury. It is not possible to estimate this with absolute accuracy, 
but enough is known as to the effects of protection in Canada to 
make it certain that the sum thus taken out of the pockets of the 
general public is not less than 50 per cent. (probably much more) 
of the revenue received by the government from taxes. Of this 
amount there is no doubt that a large portion is absolutely wasted 
(i. e., expended in making good the loss incurred in carrying on 
manufactures under disadvantageous conditions), but a large part 
finds its way into the pockets of a favored few, for whose benefit, 
under the protective system, the community at large are subjected 
to this extra taxation. 

What all this means as regards the question of extravagant ex- 
penditure may best be understood by comparing the actual tax- 
ation and expenditure of Canada and the United States, during 
a period before the latter were finally committed to the protective 
theory or were hampered with the results of their great civil 
war. The comparison is instructive in more ways than one, and 
to make it more complete I will take, first, a single year and then a 


decade. 


In 1845 the population of the United States was (by estimate)............ 20,000,000 
The taxes of the United States were .... ... 2.0... 6c cc cece ccc wceucwees 531,630 
I oaks oc acne hn de cdededeeeentheneeedeeasvanneoson 935,828 
In 1889 the population of Canada was perhaps.............0 ©......005 --« _ 4,800,000 
cs onan pink bnneesesehsestcesesnanencennencas $30,613,522 
The Hy he yy Sere ‘.' Sekcenam $36,917,854 
In the di e from January 1, 1840 to January 1, 1850, the average popu- 

lation of the United States was ...... 2.00... cece cee cceeecucucucencues 20,000,000 
The taxes of the United States were .. .........0 66. ccc ccc ccc eeeceecnees 504,499" 
I iibins Senin tie cdduncehs34ssdpedcetrcktanteus daccnucn 429,957 


(Includes Mexican War.) 
In the decade from 1879 to 1889 the average population of Canada was 


echt sakinetnonsewateken ti enbecedssetess Kian Sedctreausncsah 500,000 
SE I Io cnn ccs sranncccessesaneeesensecsuaneedeesicaecncnt 812,578 
eR hie icine: = eikcintnd kane viannsanteddnandamunthecheadl 600, 134 





* Adding $7,000,000 for half year of 1343. 
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From these last items may be deducted a sum of $40,000,000 paid 
as subsidies to the several provinces (although in strictness it 
should be pointed out that the United States have many expend- 
itures for which Canada has no equivalent); but giving Canada 
the benefit of this, we arrive at this singular result: that the 
actual taxation of Canada, with a population averaging 4,500,000, 
during a period of ten years is barely $2,000,000 less than that 
of the United States on an average population of 20,000,000, and 
the expenditures are in proportion. 

Comment is hardly necessary, nor, indeed, does space permit 
me to point out the enormous mischiefs which result in a young 
and poor country from absorbing so large a proportion of the earn- 
ings of the people, in defraying the charges of the federal gov- 
ernment, as is now being taken in Canada. All that I will now 
say is that, assuming that 50 per cent. should be added to the 
nominal amount of the taxes to represent the real sums of taxation 
on the people, the sum total so taken in Canada between 1879 
and 1889 is not less than $393,000,000, and in all probability is 
very much more. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, as the present annual taxa- 
tion of Canada is $30,613,522, the real taxation, on the above hy- 
pothesis, is over $45,000,000 per annum, without taking municipal 
taxes into account. This means a burden on the people out of 
all proportion to the benefits they receive from the government, 
and is a most serious drag on progress. 

Unfortunately, there is a yet darker shade to the picture. 
What the result may have been in other countries I cannot say, 
but in Canada (over and above the extravagant expenditure above 
referred to) one most important consequence of the introduction 
of the protective system has been, at the same time, to make 
provision for a large and permanent corruption fund to be applied 
with the effect and the regularity of a machine to debauching 
the press and the electorate as occasion serves. 

It is probable that this result is inherent in the system. 
Speaking with knowledge, I say deliberately that I can conceive 
no more effectual method of installing and intrenching corrup- 
tion in the politics of any country than to give a large number 
of active, energetic business men, frequently persons possessed of 
great wealth, and almost always having a large control of money, 
a direct pecuniary interest in controlling legislation and in sup- 
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porting any particular political party. Of course they will do it, 
and there is but one way in which they can do it. Being sub- 
sidized, they must subsidize in return. It is quite impossible to 
pause to point out the innumerable ways in which this corrupt 
system works for evil at all times and periods ; but I will give one 
notable example. | Shortly before one of our general elections the 
present Premier of the Dominion, Sir John Macdonald, being 
pressed for funds, deliberately summoned some eighty or ninety 
of the principal protected manufacturers in Canada to meet him 
at the Queen’s Hotel in Toronto, and then and there, in good set 
phrase, told them that, as the government had helped them to 
enrich themselves at the public expense, they, in return, must 
help the government to keep in place ; nor did he dismiss them 
till they had assessed themselves in a large amount for the pur- 
pose of providing a fund wherewith to corrupt the electors of the 
Dominion. 

From various causes this practical effect of protection is more 
easily traced and is probably pushed to greater lengths in Canada 
than it is in most other countries; but it may fairly be laid down 
that wherever such things are done, and are known to be done, 
without involving the instant political ruin of the criminals, 
government has ceased to be an engine for promoting the well- 
being of the people, and is at best but a convenient apparatus for 
dividing the spoil. 

One other effect deserves special notice. It is true, no doubt, 
that there are several causes now at work, all tending to promote 
the concentration of large fortunes in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals ; but it is equally true that in Canada this tendency has 
been very greatly intensified by the operation of the protective 
system ; and whatever else it has or has not done, it has aided 
powerfully in the displacement and transference of wealth from 
one section of the community to the other. 

This tendency is manifest most of all in the province of On- 
tario, by far the wealthiest and most populous province of the 
whole Dominion, containing very nearly one-half the entire popu- 
lation, and contributing at least three-fifths of the entire revenue. 
Socially and economically considered, the condition of Ontario 
prior to the introduction of protection was one of a highly favora- 
ble character, and well suited to develop the best qualities of its 
people. The number of considerable fortunes was, indeed, small, 
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but the diffusion of wealth and the general well-being of the entire 
community was very great. In fact, Ontario at that time might 
have been fairly described as a country mainly occupied by prosper- 
ous yeomen owning their own farms, and studded witha very un- 
usual number of small but thriving towns, which ministered to 
the wants of the agricultural class. 

To-day, after eleven years’ experience of protection, and 
largely, though possibly not altogether, in consequence of it, the 
picture is exactly reversed. There are probably ten times as 
many large individual fortunes (measured by the Canadian stand- 
ard). One or two large towns have grown and thriven, and have 
absorbed into themselves almost the whole increase in the prov- 
ince in which they are situated ; but the condition of the vast 
majority of the once-thriving small towns and _ villages 
is that of utter stagnation. What is even more _ im- 
portant, the actual selling value of every farm in Ontario 
(and probably in all Canada, very new settlements ex- 
cepted) has been seriously depreciated, and a very large number 
of their proprietors are hopelessly mortgaged; in fact, have been 
reduced from the status of independent yeomen to a position very 
much worse than that of ordinary tenants-at-will, inasmuch as 
they are to all intents and purposes insolvent debtors without any 
reasonable prospect of extricating themselves from their entangle- 
ments. Simultaneously with this reduction in the values of farm 
lands, and the enormous increase of indebtedness on the part of 
the farmers, an almost complete stop has been put to the settle- 
ment of the province. 

Ontario has an area of 180,000 square miles, and though it is 
not to be pretended that the whole, or even perhaps one-half, of 
this immense territory is fit for agricultural purposes, it is sim- 
ply absurd to contend that anything like the whole available area 
has been occupied, much less brought into cultivation. Never- 
theless, while up to the time at which Canada adopted protection 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture kept steadily grow- 
ing from year to year at a very respectable rate per annum, 
during the last decade (if the municipal statistics of Ontario are 
to be relied on) the rural population has been all but absolutely 
stationary. Out of the ninety-two constituencies into whica On- 
tario is divided, nine are exclusively urban. Of the remaining 
eighty-three divisions, fifty-three report that in them the rural 
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population has positively retrograded during the last ten years, 
while of the other thirty, hardly half a dozen report a growth of 
the rural population equal to the natural increase during that 
interval. This, too, in spite of the fact that a very large number 
of immigrants are alleged to have settled in the Dominion (prin- 
cipally in Ontario) during that period, and that many thousands 
of miles of new railroads have been constructed, by which a very 
large extent of virgin territory has been made accessible for 
settlement. 

The statistics of the other provinces are not sufficiently per- 
fect to allow me to speak with equal positiveness of their condi- 
tion ; but no man who knows anything of Canada can doubt that, 
as regards the older provinces at any rate, what is true of Ontario 
is, @ fortiori, true of the rural population elsewhere. 

Incidentally it may be observed that the smaller towns and 
villages as a rule report the same state of things ; the population 
is for the most part stationary or retrograding, and only in a very 
few instances does the growth exceed the natural increase. 

To put the matter briefly, the results of the introduction of 
the protective system in Canada have been : 

1. To remove all check on the expenditure of the government 
and to encourage a reckless extravagance on their part, which has 
resulted in an annual expenditure for federal purposes of nearly 
50 per cent. more (after making all deductions) for a population 
of less than five millions than the sum required by the United 
States for the like objects when their population was over éwenty 
millions. 

2. To systematize and intensify the tendency (always so peril- 
ous to the welfare of representative governments) to use corrupt 
means for the purpose of influencing the press and the electorate, 
and to make it the direct pecuniary interest of a very active and 
influential class to provide a regular and large fund for such 
purposes, 

3. To aggravate and accelerate the tendency to accumulate 
large fortunes in few hands, and at the same time to increase the 
indebtedness and depreciate the value of the property owned by 
the mass of the community, more especially in the case of the 
agricultural class. 

4. To favor the growth of a few large towns at the expense of 
the smaller ones and of the rural population, which latter has 
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been reduced to an absolutely stationary condition over very large 
portions of the Dominion, in spite of a large (alleged) immigra- 
tion and of the fact that much new territory has been thrown 
open. 

These, so far, have been the results in Canada in the period 
from 1879 to 1890, and if they have been more marked than in 
other cases, the explanation is to be found in the fact, already 
alluded to, that for a variety of reasons Canada is singularly ill 
adapted for carrying out a scheme of protection, and was sin- 
gularly unwise in allowing herself to be induced to copy the 
United States. 

If it be inquired, further, how it comes to pass that the people 
of Canada continue to tolerate such a system, the answer is ob- 
vious. In the first place, as every man of any practical experi- 
ence in politics well knows, it is always a matter of great diffi- 
culty to overthrow a well-organized system of corruption which 
has identified itself with a great political party, and has had the 
wisdom to secure the services of a moiety of the press. 

In the next place, the bare issue of protection versus free trade, 
or a tariff for revenue, is never presented alone to the people, but 
is always complicated by being intermixed with many other ques- 
tions, perhaps especially in Canada. Then, again, it takes time 
for the consequences of any great fiscal change to develop them- 
selves, and the proof of much that has been stated above has 
only been obtained within a recent period. 

Lastly, an immense and continuous emigration of those very 
persons (7. e., of the younger and more enterprising part of the 
community) who would have been most disposed to assist in over- 
throwing these corrupt combinations has been going on from 
Canada with very little cessation for a good many years. 

It goes without saying that under such circumstances, the 
mere fact that a protectionist goverment have remained in power 
in Canada for a certain term of years affords very little evidence 
indeed that they have governed in the true interests of the 
larger portion of the community. 

RicnarpD J. CARTWRIGHT. 





THE United Question Clubs of Massachusetts recently ad- 
dressed to several public men a series of questions based on the 
articles by Mr. Blaine and Mr. Gladstone in the January number 
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of Tur NortH AMERICAN Review. Among the replies received 
was the following : 


As your inquiries all relate to points suggested by the arguments 
of Mr. Blaine in reply to Mr. Gladstone, permit me to say, in gen- 
eral, that Mr. Blaine’s article shows his accustomed ingenuity, by 
his avoidance of all the real issues between free trade and pro- 
tection, whether raised by Mr. Gladstone or any one else, and that 
the whole line of his article reminds me forcibly of the advice of 
an experienced lawyer, whose aim was simply a present success, 
without the slightest regard to substantial justice—‘‘ Never reply 
to any of your opponent’s real arguments ; but raise a new line of 
discussion, which will cause the jury to forget entirely everything 
which your opponent has said.” 

Replying now to your questions, in their order : 

1. With reference to Mr. Blaine’s statement that navigation is 
**one interest which England has protected steadily and deter- 
minedly, regardless of consistency and regardless of expense,” 
payment made strictly and in good faith for the purpose of mail 
service alone is not, in my judgment, a matter of protection or in 
any way connected with a protective policy. I have no very 
special knowledge as to what percentage of the total tonnage of 
British steamships receives payment for mail service, but I do 
know that it is very small. Very few British ships of 
any kind receive such payments; and, as to the vast 
majority of British vessels, whether steam or _ sailing 
ships, they really suffer by reason of the payments 
which are made to the few mail vessels by the British government, 
so far as those payments are at all in excess of the strict commer- 
cial value of the mail services rendered. It obvious that if ten 
steamships are running between the same ports, and one of them 
receives anything which in fact amounts toa subsidy, this enables 
that steamship to carry freight at a lower rate than the other nine 
can afford to do, and so gives to it an unfair advantage, to their 
great prejudice. So far, therefore, from British payments for 
mail service amounting to a protection of British navigation, 
taken as a whole, their effect is the very reverse. 

2. Mr. Blaine’s statements with regard to steel rails only tend 
to prove that the duty on these rails could be entirely abolished, 
without the slightest injury to our domestic manufactures. This 
country has paid to the domestic manufacturers of steel rails 
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much more than $200,000,000 in excess of the price which was 
paid for similar rails used by European railroads. The actual cost 
to the country at large for thus artificially fostering the steel-rail 
industry, even after allowing for the advance in price which 
doubtless would have taken place in England if we had made a 
larger demand upon its manufacturers, in the absence of a tariff, 
cannot be estimated at less than $150,000,000. At the lowest 
rate of interest paid by business men in this country, the annual 
interest on this sum would suffice to pay all the wages of all the 
persons employed in the steel-rail mills in the United States 
from the beginning of their work to the end of the next twenty 
years. 

3. Mr. Blaine’s list of articles in which American manufact- 
urers can successfully compete in Canada with English manu- 
facturers is really a complete refutation of his whole argument ; 
because it shows that, even with our heavy duties upon the raw 
materials of these manufactures, we are, nevertheless, able to com- 
pete successfully with England, and, therefore, that there is 
no need whatever of maintaining high duties upon similar 
articles imported from abroad, except for the purpose of 
enabling our domestic manufacturers to have a monopoly 
of the home market and to charge to American con- 
sumers more than they do to Canadian consumers; and, 
because, moreover, the very nature of these articles shows that 
the greater the amount of skilled labor put into any article, 
the greater is the advantage of manufacturers in the United 
States over English manufacturers of that article. All the 
articles mentioned by Mr. Blaine as largely exported from America 
are articles in which a large amount of skilled labor is employed. 
Although the daily wages are higher in America than in Europe, 
the actual cost of labor is really much less with us, owing to the 
superior skill of our workmen. If the duties were taken off the 
raw materials of these manufactures, we should clearly be in a far 
better position to compete with Europe. 

4. You ask: ‘‘Is Mr. Blaine right in assigning as the cause 
of the panic of 1857 the tariff of 1846, or as the cause of the panic 
of 1837 the tariff of 1833?” Toa certain extent he is; but for 
precisely the opposite reasons from those which he assigns. Under 
both of those tariffs a large surplus had accumulated in the 
Treasury, proving that those tariffs were far too high, as in fact 
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they were. This surplus, which kept on growing from 
1833. to 1837, was undoubtedly the one great cause 
of the panic of 1837 and of years of subsequent disaster. Money 
had piled up in the Treasury, for which the Federal govern- 
ment had no honest use, and which it eventually distributed 
among the States, early in 1837, after having kept it on deposit 
for some years with the State banks. The State banks used these 
deposits as a means of inflating the currency and giving an enor- 
mous stimulus to land speculation. When the surplus was dis- 
tributed among the States, in March, 1837, the government was 
obliged to call it in from the banks; and immediately all the 
banks went to pieces, and the speculators were ruined. The 
government succeeded in recovering its funds and distributing 
them among the States, which, however, had no good use for 
them, and therefore squandered them in enterprises which proved 
a total loss; and this caused the second panic of 1839. 
But the common pretence that the tariff in May, 1837, when the 
panic took place, was a low tariff, or a revenue tariff, is entire- 
ly untrue. On the contrary, the tariff during the whole period 
from 1832 to the end of the year 1837 was very much higher than 
the Morrill tariff of 1861, to which Protectionists now attribute all 
the prosperity of our country. The duties on pig-iron and on 
most of the leading articles of domestic manufacture were not, in 
fact, as low as they are now. ‘The panic of 1837, therefore, took 
place under one of the highest tariffs ever known in the history 
of our country ; and it was in a very large degree caused by the 
protective system. 

The panic of 1857 was not in the least caused by the iowness 
of the duties under the tariff of 1846. On the contrary, those 
duties, although much lower than the duties now existing, were 
so high as to cause again the accumulation of a large surplus in 
the Treasury, for which the government could find no honest 
use. The great prosperity of the country led to a renewal of 
land speculation on a large scale, which ended, as it always does, 
in blocking the business of the country and undermining banks 
and trust companies. Meanwhile, masses of gold, which were 
needed for the circulating medium of the people, were locked up 
in the sub-treasury ; and when confidence was shaken and de- 
positors sought payment in gold, the banks were unable to pay, 
because the government had locked up the gold. To this extent, 
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but in no other way, the tariff of 1846 had some influence in 
aggravating the panic in 1857. very tariff helps to bring about 
commercial disasters. 

5. With regard to the condition of manufacturing and other 
industries at the close of the protective tariff in England, which 
was, practically, in 1842, when all protection, except to agri- 
culture, was substantially abandoned, Mr. Blaine’s assertion, ‘‘that 
at that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely con- 
tent,” is supremely absurd. In 1842 the manufacturers of Great 
Britain were in desperate straits ; the employers making no profits 
and the workmen starving. Even assuming, as Mr. Blaine does, 
that the protective tariff extended to 1846 (which is true as to 
agriculture only), the people of Great Britain were suffering 
severely in consequence of the failure of crops and the limitation 
of their general industries, while the people of Ireland were abso- 
lutely starving from famine. There never was a moment at which 
Great Britain had less reason to feel content than at that time. 

England renounced her protective system because her people 
then recovered their senses, after a long period of delusion. 
Every successive measure looking towards free trade proved highly 
beneficial to the whole people of the country. Some steps in 
that direction were taken between 1826 and 1846, but they 
were slight and small; and, accordingly, England’s development 
as a manufacturing nation was very slow during that period. Her 
development was rapid after 1846; still more rapid after the 
further clearing out of the protective duties in 1853; but most 
rapid of all after the entire destruction of the last shred of pro- 
tection in 1860, 

6. You ask if Mr. Blaine is * right in assuming that, if we had 
bought our steel rails of Great Britain, it would have been neces- 
sary to pay for them in gold.” Clearly he is not right. It can 
never be ‘‘ necessary” to do anything impossible ; and it is and 
always has been impossible for our country or any other to pay 
for any very large proportion of its importations in gold. This 
country is able to pay a larger proportion of gold than any other 
country for the simple reason that we produce more than any 
other. But our annual production of gold is not enough to pay 
for one-tenth part of our present imports. If, therefore, we had 
bought our steel rails abroad, we should have paid for them in 
some production of our own country other than gold, which 
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would have been made by American workmen and paid for at 
American rates of wages. 

7. Your seventh question I pass, as it merely relates to Mr. 
Blaine’s consistency, which he can be left to settle. 

8. It is undoubtedly true that before the United States of 
America had any tariff, and before there were any United States, 
manufactures had so far developed in these colonies as to com- 
pete successfully with the manufactures of Great Britain in sev- 
eral branches. Under the old colonial governments, when the laws 
of Great Britain were framed, as was supposed, for the especial 
benefit of British merchants and manufacturers, and when the 
American colonies were strictly forbidden to do anything which 
would interfere with their profits, three-fourths of all articles 
used on American soil were made by Americans at home, while 
considerable quantities of pig-iron were made in America and ex- 
ported to England. 

9. High wages in the United States have probably some 
influence upon wages in other countries, but comparatively little. 
Wages cannot advance in any country where the productive power 
of laborers does not advance. The great reason why wages have 
advanced in both England and the United States is that the 
productive power of workmen in both countries has increassd, 
their standard of living has advanced, and this in turn has given 
them greater health, strength, skill, and power of combination. 

10. As the price of manufactures has declined more rapidly 
in countries where protection does not exist than in America, 
where protection does exist, it is very clear that Mr. Blaine is 
wrong in assuming that protection has brought down prices. He 
assumes that protection has built up American manufactures ; 
but the fact isthat protection has killed more manufactures than 
it has helped. It is in the very nature of protection that it 
should do this, and it never can do anything else. No doubt 
some few branches of industry flourish more largely in this coun- 
try than they would do in the absence of a tax upon the people 
to support them ; but they only do this by extinguishing other 
and more valuable industries, and thus compelling people who are 
deprived of their natural means of living to work in the pro- 
tected lines of manufacture in order to get a living at all. 

Tuomas G, SHEARMAN, 





NOTES AND . COMMENTS. 


I. 
SECRET SESSIONS OF THE SENATE. 


THE question whether “ executive business,” which the Constitution makes it a 
part of the duty of the Senate to consider, should be transacted openly or secretly, 
is one that arises at every session. Occasionally—very rarely, it is true—the head- 
strong obstinacy of a single member compels the Senate to face the question. Such 
a member was the late Mr. Kiddleberger. Again, the subject is revived when the 
premature disclosure of a matter that ought to ha\e been kept secret is followed by 
an inquisition to discover the leaky spot in the chamber. If there be n” special cause 
for a discussion of the old question, a resolution offered by one of the Senators who 
have made the abolition of the secret session an object in life brings it forward for 
calm debate. 

However the question may arise, the course and issue of the discussion are 
alwaysthesame. The Senate refuses to open its doors. It cannot stop a wild and 
irresponsible member from disregarding its rules and shouting maudlin defiance. 
It has heretofore been unmoved—let it be said to the credit of its logical sagacity— 
by the argument that, since it cannot keep secret all that ought to be withheld from 
public knowledge for a time, it should cease trying to keep anything secret. When 
the matter is debated as a question of public policy, the movement in favor of open 
sessions is invariably defeated. : 

Of course this fact that the Senate has steadily adhered to its old usage does 
not close the discussion, so far as the general public is concerned. For although 
the Constitution nowhere, even by implication, gives sanction to the prin- 
ciple that the people have a right to witness the deliberations of Congress, and al- 
though the practice of the Senate, unbroken from the beginning until now, excludes 
the people from the chamber when treaties and nominations to office are under dis- 
cussion,—in spite, also, of the fact that the Senate has original and final power to 
decide the matter,—yet if the public welfare demands the abolition of secret sessions, 
the agitation and the discussion should be continued until the object is accomplished. 
The Senate must be forced to yield at last. There is a presumption that the practice 
which has seemed advisable to a body that has at ell times, during a full century, 
contained some of the wisest and most patriotic men ia the country, and which still 
seems advisable to the Senate, is not impolitic. There is a further presumption that, 
since there has never been the semblance of strictly popular agitation against it, the 
general public acquiesces in the judgment of the Senate. 

Nevertheless, it is worth while to examine the subject further, in order to see 
what reason there may be for ademand from outside the Senate that the secret 
sessions be abolished. The reasons in favor of such sessions are familiar to all. Cer- 
tain negotiations with foreign countries which come before the Senate could never 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion if the terms of treaties and conventions 
were to be made public. In that case, some newspaper may say, the treaty should 
not be ratified ; that which will not bear the full light of day, and withstand 
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public scrutiny, ought not to be successful. And yet this same paper might think 
there were good reasons for not submitting to the public its own plans and “feat- 
ures ” even for the next week, lest some rival should forestall it. 

Moreover, it may be within the knowledge of some of the editors who think that 
treaties should be discussed in public before ratification that so important a negoti- 
ation as the famous Jay treaty would have been impossible if the public had been 
admitted to the debate. The publication of the treaty after ratification, through the 
agency of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, raised a political storm about the head of President 
Washington which has hardly been equalled for violence since that time. It may 
be, and almost certainly is, the fact that the Senate would do well to test public 
opinion in reference to certain treaties and conventions before ratifying them. But 
the certainty that there will be other agreements to the discussion of which the 
public assuredly should not be admitted is conclusive against the adoption of a gen- 
eral rule against secret sessions, unless it can be shown that the possible failure of 
important international agreements is a smaller public evil than that which results 
from the present system. 

As for the question of the propriety of discussing nominations to office in private, 
the presumption is altogether in favor of the practice of the Senate. Considerations 
of principle rarely enter into discussions of this sort. From the very nature of the 
case, the arguments must generally concern the personal fitness of the person nomi- 
nated. Itis beston every accuunt that what is to be said upon this subject be not 
said in the hearing of reporters. If Senator A knows that there is a strong suspi- 
cion in the community where lives John Smith, nominated for postmaster of the 
town, that he is not financially an honest man, it is the Senator’s duty to make his 
fellow-members acquainted with the fact; and the reason should be sufficient to 
cause the rejection of the nomination, even though the man were really innocent. 
But it would be unjust to Mr. Smith that the report of hie suspected dishonesty 
should be given tothe public. It would render the duty of a Senator extremely dif- 
ficult and disagreeable if he were to be forced to make such a statement in the hear 
ing of the galleries. If the doors of the Senate were open, probably many Senators 
would withhold such facts, which it is important for Senators to know, but improper 
for the people generally to know. Or if one did spread the report, he would do so 
privately ; and thus, unless a law can be made which admits reporters at all times 
to interviews between Senators, the evil—if it be regarded as such—of secret criti- 
cism of the characters of persons nominated to office will still exist. 

The same remark may be made in reply to the suggestion that Senators urge for 
or against certain nominations the principle known as ‘‘ the courtesy of the Senate.” 
Opening the doors of “executive sessions ” will not prevent Senators from appealing 
to their fellow-members to observe that principle, but the appeals would be made in 
personal conversations, and not on the floor of the Senate, In short, whatever there 
now is that is harmful in the secret session would still exist, in a modified form; but 
Senators who wished todo their duty in preventing unfit appointments, and other 
Senators who desired to secure the confirmation or rejection of nominations for 
reasons personal to themselves, would alike be driven to the necessity of active lob- 
bying with their fellow-members. 

On the other hand, what reasons can be urged in favor of opening the doors of 
the Senate when “ executive business ” is under discussion ? If it be admitted that 
certain proposed agreements. with foreign powers stand on much the same footing 
as domestic legislation, and that it would be to the public advantage to learn public 
sentiment in regard to them in advance, it may be said also that nothing very injur- 
ious to the country is likely to be done under a constitutiona! provision which 
requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate. Moreover, the Senate may, 
and probably will, deem it wise, when certain treaties are under discussion, to sus- 
pend its rules and throw open its doors. 

But with reference to other treaties, which could be made public only at the 
cost of a defeat of the negotiation, and with reference to all nominations to office 
without exception, it may be said broadly that no other reason can be urged for 
abrogating the secret session than a vulgar curiosity, It is—at all events, it may 
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be—important for the people to know that a nomination has been confirmed 
or rejected. It is not important for them to know what any Senator said 
about the man, or how he voted, or why he voted as he did. The country 
is already too much in the grasp of the idea that politics means the filling 
and emptying of offices. If there were any reason to think that publicity 
in the discussion of nominations would result in the consideration of office- 
filling questions from a higher point of view than the present, there might be 
an excuse for the curiosity. But that proposition cannot be maintained. The civil- 
service sentiments of those who “want to know” about what takes place in the 
Senate are not more elevated than those of the Senators. If there are any persons 
who think that the necessity of speaking out would restrain Senators from employ- 
ing frivolous or unworthy arguments in the Senate, and from making unjust 
personal attacks upon absent and helpless persons, they are answered by the sug- 
gestion already made, that there can be no prohibition upon the button-holing of 
one Senator by another. The harm which is supposed now to be done could be done 
still. { 

What has been written thus far may seem to have been based upon an admission 
that there is a popular desire to learn what takes place in executive session. The 
existence of such a desire may be doubted. It does not manifest itself, at all events. 
Still, it might be inferred from the fact that many newspapers are actively, not to 
say obstreperously, in favor of the abolition of the secret session. 

Weil, as to these newspapers, it may be said that they wish to know what is 
going on behind any closed door. When they see a guard placed before the entrance 
to an apartment, they are possessed by an unconquerable desire to penetrate the 
secret. If they see “private” written upon a paper, that is reason enough for print- 
ing it, if printit they can. Thatis the only reason why so many treaties are pub- 
lished prematurely. Public documents of vastly more importance than some of 
these treaties are neglected altogether, or summarized in a brief paragraph which 
dexterously misses the point; but that which is labelled secret, and which can be 
had only by persuading somebody to violate confidence, is eagerly sought after. If 
all newspapers were like some of those which strive after a reputation for enter- 
prise, the most effective way to insure the secrecy of a treaty would beto handa 
copy ofit to every reporter. When no one of them could beat his fellows by publish- 
ing ft first, no one of them would deem it worth while to publish it at all. 

As much could not be said for the office-filling part of the “executive business ” of 
the Senate. These same newspapers relish a good bit of personal gossip under 
all circumstances. Even now the Washington despatches of our daily papers are 
more than half made up of personalities, which represent a still larger fraction of 
the labor of collection. What the Washington despatches would be if the secret 
sessions were made public, and if Senators were to modify in no respect their 
utterances or their mode of procedure, in deference to spectators of the session, no 
mortal man could predict. The newspapers which urge a change represent only 
themselves. They do not represent the public. No doubt they have trained their 
readers to enjoy personalities, lest they should not have the opportunity further to 
debase the public taste. At present, we believe, there is hardly a newspaper in the 
United States which makesa practice of giving a fairly full and connected report of the 
proceedings of Congress. It would be cruel for the Senate to burden them with the 
care of the unimportant deliberations of the secret session while they are vainly 
struggling to make room for an account of the business that is done in public. 

EDWARD STaNwoop, 


II. 


NOT “ INGERSOLLISM.” 

Owr1ne to the limited time at his disposal, the editor was unable to submit to the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott the title selected for that gentleman’s article in the April 
number of THE Review. Dr. Abbott disapproves of the title in the following words : 

“ This title, ‘Flaws in Ingersollism,’ assumes that there is a philosophy termed 
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* Ingersollism,’ and that I have undertaken to point out flawsin it. I know of nosuch 
philosophy, and, if I did, I should not attempt to indicate its defects. In the article’ 
in question I simply attempted to show the reader what is Christianity when sepa- 
rated from the corruptions of a quasi-paganism, leaving the reader to deter- 
mine whether this Christianity is correctly represented by Mr. Ingersoll in his 
. criticisms upon the Christian faith. I seriously object to being regarded as 
responsible for that which is involved in the title put upon the article wholly with- 
out my knowledge or consent, and, as jt seems to me, in very palpable conflict with 
the opening paragraph of the article itself. LYMAN ABBOTT.” 


Il. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL BISHOP. 

In THE February number of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW there appeared an 
article entitled ‘The American Bishop of To-Day,” by the Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
In that article the author uses the following language: ‘‘The American bishop 
—and here I mean not the Methodist superintendents who calls themselves 
bishops ... ” 

What he meant to say, as the article shows, was that his American bishop was a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This he could have said in a less 
offensive manner, but he goes out of his way to make a fling at the episcopate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a branch of the Christian Church which has millions of 
members and is many times larger than the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

If he did not believe in the bishopric of such a large and influential body (which, 
by the way, isan older episcopal organization in this country than the Protestant 
Episcopal Church), he might, at least, have omitted all mention of it, for the topic 
under his consideration did not require such a reference. Even a dignified Roman 
Catholic writer, treating the practical work of the episcopate of his church in 
America, would hardly have stepped aside to flaunt in the faces of the Protestant 
Episcopalians of the land the sneering statement that he did not mean the Protest- 
ant Episcopal superintendents who call themselves bishops; yet the Roman Catholic 
Church utterly denies the validity of the Protestant Episcopal episcopate. In con- 
trast with such a course, the Rev. Mr. Ward, representing a church whose episcopacy 
is not recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, leaves the legitimate line of his dis- 
cussion to assert or insinuate that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are not bishops, though they call themselves such. 

In considering this utterance, we must say that it has a flavor of un- 
fairness even in the manner of putting that which he wishes to affirm. He says, 
“the Methodist superintendents who call themselves bishops,” as though the 
Methodist Episcopal bishops of the present day assumed the title without authority, 
and that others did not recognize their right to the appellation ; whereas the fact is 
that the law of the Methodist Episcopal Church calls them bishops, while nearly all 
the millions of Protestants in the land, except a few like the writer of the article in 
question, recognize them as regularly-instituted bishops, and even the Roman 
Catholic Church, the validity of whose episcopate Mr, Ward admits, considers the 
bishopric of the Methodist Episcopal Church just as genuine as that of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church or that of the Church of England. 

To deny that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are true bishops is 
for the denier to put himself in opposition to all Protestantism outside the Anglican 
communion, and, there is reason to believe, in opposition to the views and feelings 
of a very large number belonging to the Anglican bodies. Mr. Ward himself admits 
that they are superintendents, but sneers at the idea of their being called bishops; 
but does he not know that our Anglo-Saxon word bishop is from the Greek 
éxi6xomnoS (episcopos), which is compounded of éxi (upon or over)and 6xo70S 
(an inspector), which in turn is from 6x07 ¢é1¥ (to look at, to view), and hence that 
episcopos or bishop means overseer or superintendent? Indeed, in his article he uses 
the word overseer as an equivalent of the word bishop. He must, therefore, know 
that superintendent and bishop are synonymous terms, and, consequently, when he 
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admits that the chief pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church are superintendents, 
he is illogical in refusing to recognize their title as bishops. . 

He may say they are not true bishops because they have not the apostolical suc- 
cession through ordination by bishops who are in an unbroken line of actual suc- 
cession from the Apostles. This demands a moment’s attention. If there is such a 
thing as apostolical succession, who has it? If Mr. Ward says the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does not possess it, the Roman Church in turn asserts that the 
Anglican communions do not possess it, and Mr. Ward should settle the question 
with the venerable Church of Rome before hb undertakes to pronounce judgment 
upon the succession or legitimacy of other bodies. 

But is there such an apostolic succession? Some would like to quote the Rev. 
John Wesley as a good Churchman, and probabiy Mr. Ward would; but Mr. Wesley 
said: ‘The uninterrupted succession 1 know to be a fable which no man ever did 
or can prove.” Good Anglican writers of this decade also deny it. We do not be- 
lieve such a succession can be proved, or, if it can be proved, that there is any virtue 
in it; but if there is such a thing as tactual succession in the Anglican Church, then 
Methodism has it. 

If the clergy, and especially the bishops of the Church of England, had the suc- 
cession, certainly it was transmitted to the Rev. John Wesley, the Rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., and the Rev. James Creighton, who were regularly ordained by the 
bishops of the English Church, and who started the line of ordained Methodist min- 
isters for America; and whatever successior came to Wesley and those who assisted 
him went from them to those they ordained. But Methodism and Protestantism 
generally, outside the Anglican bodies, do not believe in any necessity for apostolic 
succession in order to constitute a valid ministry,and the same view has been held 
by eminent Anglican authorities. 

Mr. Ward may say that the Methodist ordination was not proper, because Mr. 
Wesley and those who assisted him were presbyters. To say that, however, is to 
assert that nearly all the Protestant ministers outside the Anglican communions are 
illegitimately ordained, or, in other words, are not ministers. Doubtless he will 
admit that the Methodists have presbyterial ordination, for Bishop Seabury, 
the first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the United States, admitted that long ago; 
and, by the way, the consecration of Bishop Seabury was not from the regular 
and lawful English bishops, but irregularly from Scotch non-juring bishops. 

But the validity of presbyterial ordination has been admitted even by Church- 
of-Engiand authorities. Richard Hooker said: ““There may be sometimes very just 
and sufficient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop,” and Saravia, the 
celebrated Spanish Church-of-England divine and confidential adviser of Hooker, 
admitted that, in cases of necessity, “a presbyter clearly may ordain presbyters.” 

Even High-Churchmen must admit the argument of necessity, and Wesley was 
driven to his act by the law of necessity. The Revolutionary War had extinguished 
the Church of England in the United States, and so few clergymen were left that the 
people generally were without the sacraments. John Wesley held “‘that bishops 
and presbyters are the same order, and consequently have the same right to ordain,” 
but he declined to exercise his right until he found that the English bishops would 
not ordain bis ministers to meet the needs of the people of the United States. Then 
he, assisted by two other presbyters, started a line of ordained ministers for 
America. 

But, beyond the justification of necessity, he had the anthority of the New Tes- 
tament and the Christian Church of primitive times. The best Anglican scholars 
admit that in New-Testament times bishops and presbyters were one, and that was 
the judgment of the authorities of the English Church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Dean Stanley says: “It is certain that throughout the first century and 
for the first years of the second . . . bishop and presbyter were convertible 
terms”; scholarly and accurate Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, in his “Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Philippians,” says: ‘‘It is a fact now generally recog- 
nized by theologians of ail shades of opinion that, in the language of the New Testa 
ment, the same officer of the church is called indifferently ‘bishop’ (é276x0705) 
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and ‘elder,’ or presbyter (z7oe6furepos),” and that the idea that “the officers in 
the church who were first called apostles came afterward to be designated bishops 
is baseless”; and the Rev. Edwin Hatch, in his “ Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches,” says, that presbyters and bishops were the same order the “ weight of 
evidence has rendered practically indisputable.” 

The New Testament itself is exceedingly conclusive. The twenty-second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles clearly shows that presbyters and bishops were 
thesame. Paul sent for the “ elders,” and when they came he charged them, say- 
ing: ‘“ Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers.” Here the Greek word rendered “overseers” is 
é2j16xdaovS, which means bishops. In the revised version it is rendered “ bish- 
ops,” and the equivalent word, “overseers,” is put in the margin. The Apostle 
thus recognized the presbyters or elders to be bishops. 

As, therefore, the New Testament teaches that presbyters and bishops were the 
same order, Wesley, as a presbyter, had a right to ordain, and on that ground 
Methodist orders are valid; and it is worthy of note that the Church of England 
never challenged his assertion of this right. If he did- wrong, why did not the 
authorities of the state church take him to task? That Wesley ordained ministers 
for America was a matter that was well known, and yet no bishop, archbishop, or 
other dignitary of the church called him to account. This silence was a virtual 
indorsement. 

Further, the fact is that Wesley by the very force of circumstances was a bishop 
in the best sense of the word. He wasthe head of an organization entirely inde- 
pendent of the Church of England, and over which it had never exercised any con- 
trol. He wasa presbyter superintending presbyters and others who ministered to 
the religious wants of the people. Being a superintending presbyter, he was a bishop 
—a true New-Testament bishop; and a New-Testament bishop ought to be good 
enough for a church which professes to be geverned by the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament. Wesley, under pressure of necessity, asserted his episcopal authority, and 
even Saravia has said that “in such a state of things a presbyter may be a bishop.” 
Wesley himself declared that he wasa bishop. As late as 178 he said: “I firmly 
believe I am a scriptural £716 o70S (episcopos), as much as any man in England 
or in Europe.” If he was a bishop,then he gave episcopsl ordination, and the 
Anglican who quotes Mr. Wesley as a good Churchman should be consistent, and 
accept his statement as well as recognize the ordination which he gave. 

Whatever the Rev. John Wesley may have intended for the Methodists in Eng- 
land, it is clear that he intended a new ecclesiastic arrang t for the United 
States, where the Church of England, through the independence of the colonies, no 
longer existed. That he proposed a new ecclesiastical organization for the United 
States is plain from the fact that he, with two other presbyters, making the “ can- 
onical number,” ordained clergymen for this country and prepared articles of relig- 
ion, a liturgy, forms of service for the ordination of the clergy, and a discipline for 
the government of the body. 

The highest officer in the new organization he called a superintendent. He be- 
lieved that bishop meant overseer, but, probably owing to the abuse of the title bishop, 
he preferred the title superintendent, which was perhaps deemed simpler and more 
suggestive; but the word does not determine the nature of the office so much as its 
functions, and no one can doubt that the functions of that superintendency were 
episcopal. That being the case, the superintendent was a bishop. The “ Discipline” 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church uses both the title bishop and the title general 
superintendent, so that the one explains the other. 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are therefore bishops according 
to the law of the church and in view of the functions of their office. Their orders 
and their consecration are regular, even in the judgment of Anglican authorities. 
They are in the succession, if there is any; but it does not make any difference 
whether there is or is not an apostolic succession. Like the New Testament 
bishops, they have no higher clerical order than that of the eldership. They are 
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presbyter-bishops of the New-Testament kind, and the New-Testament kind ought 
to satisfy all Christians. 

Limited space prevents further remark, but if the Rev. Mr. Ward will fairly 
study the Methodist Episcopal bishops, who are true bishops, he will find his ideal 
bishop realized in these men, as they take an active part in all matters which relate 
to the welfare of society, and in their episcopal work fly not to the confines of asmall 
diocese, but to the uttermost parts of the earth. THomas B. NEELY. 


IV. 
ABUSE OF POLICE POWERS. 


THERE has been much discussion concerning the abuse of personal liberty and 
private property arising from the exercise of those extraordinary rights retained 
by the government for the protection of the public. Quarantine regulations, and 
license or prohibitory laws, where the State assumes full control of the individual 
and the destruction of his effects for the safety of society, may be cited as in- 
stances of the evil. 

In a narrower and, perhaps, seemingly less important branch of these powers, 
however, the rights of the people are constantly made the subject of outrage, and 
little attention is paid to it by the reformers. The press of the country con- 
tains daily records of the abuse of authority by police officers. 

Two or three friends stand together upon the street corner, after supper, and 
talk and laugh loudly. A citizen in blue approaches. “ Move on; get off that corner,” 
he says; and, upon a remonstrance being made, “Shut up, move on, or I'll pull you 
in.” If his commands are not then obeyed, he blows a whistle and other officers 
appear: resistance is offered to arrest, clubs are freely used, and the peaceful friends 
of a moment before are dragged off with bleeding heads to the station-house. If they 
attempt to escape, the captors use their revolvers. After a nicht in filthy cells, they 
are taken before a magistrate and, on the charge of being “drunk and disorderly” 
and “ resisting an officer,” are held in bail for trial before a jury. 

The records of the press and courts show cases of excess more extreme than this. 
Policemen are supposed to be keepers of the peace, but they have enlarged their 
fancied duties until they seem to have quite forgotten that they are merely citizens 
appointed to maintain order, and pose as regulators of the social economy of the 
streets, even in the most trifling matters. 

It may be interesting, in view of these outrages, to inquire into the exact extent 
of the power of these officials. 

In general, it may be said that every citizen, under the common law, is expected 
to preserve the peace of the community, and may, without a warrant, make arrests 
for offences which he : ees committed; indeed, if the crime be extreme and is felony 
under the law, he is bound to arrest the offender, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment. He may not make any arrests, however, unless he is an actual witness of the 
offence. A police officer has little more right than the citizen. It is true that, while 
the law only allows the latter to arrest in ordinary cases, it makes it the duty of the 
former in every case where he sees an offence committed; and where it is felony that 
is charged, the right of the officer is higher than that of the citizen, for he may 
make the arrest without warrant, upon information, and may use his revolver in 
case the criminal attempts to escape. With these differences, his rights and liabili- 
ties are the same as those of the citizen. 

The police, however, think that if a man is drunk, or talks loudly, or sings, or pre- 
sumes to answer the insults addressed to him by them, he must at once be dragged to 
prison, and, upon the slightest resistance, be beaten with clubs or “ blackjacks.” The 
average citizen knows very little concerning the officers’ limits of power, and, seeing 
the order to move on so often enforced by the exhibition of the star and the august 
“ billy,” seldom stops to question the legality of the action. This submissiveness on 
the part of the public has rendered the police, particularly in large cities, arrogant 
and brutal, and these supposed conservators of che peace are frequent law-breakers. 

That a man is under the influence of liquor is not enough to justify interference 
and found a charge of “drunk and disorderly "; to sustain an accusation, there 
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must, in addition, be annoyance to others. So creating a disturbance does not con- 
sist in unusual noise, but in acts tending to a breach of the peace. In a recent case 
in New York involving this question, the judge was extremely severe in his charge 
against a policeman who was sued for damages for having gone beyond his 
authority, and the jury rendered a verdict for $2,500 in favor of the plaintiff. 

Perhaps the most startling example of the evil is in the case of police raids. A 
complaint, possibly dictated by ill-will, is entered by an officer against some house on 
his beat. Ina night or two an army in blue surrounds the place, and all who are 
found within the circle are taken in patrol-wagons tothe station-house, and their 
names entered on the books ascriminals. After a night’s confinement in the cells 
they are held to bail or fined, according to the personal disposition of the magistrate 
at the moment. In New York, not long since, all the patrons of a restaurant were 
thus treated without any warrant whatever; and in Philadelphia, a few months 
ago, over seventy young girls, pupils of a respectable dancing-school, were taken in 
patrol-wagons to the police station, at 11 o’clock at night, because some neighbor, 
animated by spite, had sworn out a warrant against the proprietor For actions 
like these no condemnation can be too severe; yet they are of such frequent occur- 
rence as to be matters of little remark. With facts of this kind a foreigner might 
exhibit this so-called free country as a vile despotism. 

The legal position may be thus summed up: no policeman has a right to arrest 
without a written warrant, besed upon oath, save for felony seen, or upon accusa- 
tion of some one who saw it, or for misdemeanor or breach of the peace which he 
witnesses. To constitute a breach of the peace there must be blows or weapons 
drawn, or menaces or cries which show the beginning of an affray. Mere singing, 
laughter, and noises of like character are not offences, and do not justify police inter- 
ference either by threats or the use of force. No counter- threat of resistance to the 
officer, if he without cause threaten to use force, will amount to an affray which will 
justify an arrest; for the offence must arise before he threatens or offers force, and 
he cannot, by his own menace of illegal violence, provoke an affray to justify an 
arrest; for in such case he himself creates the breach of the peace. He has no right 
to interfere at all, and if he does so, the citizen may defend himself from the unlaw- 
ful attempt to arrest, and, provided he does not go to wicked excess, may kill the 
officer without being guilty of crime. 

The people should be fully protected from the abuse of power on the part of the 
police, who are, for the most part, ignorant men, of violent passions, placed in posi- 
tions of seemingly great authority, and often disposed or tempted to outrage the laws 
and the liberty of the public. If resisted, they are at. once the accusers and often 
the sole witnesses. Their power should be carefully confined to the preservation of 
the public peace, and any attempt to go beyond this limit should be promptly pun- 
ished. The correction of the evil is to be found in the exact determination of their 
authority. Arrests for trivial causes, without warrant, not only tend to create 
breaches of the peace, but render both the law and its ministers the subject of public 
contempt. Citizens must be prompt to resent the unlawful attacks of officers, and 
should pursue offenders by complaints before the appointing powers, by criminal 
prosecutions, and by civil suits for damages. The law is on their side, and, with 
determination, much can be done to correct the present evil. 

Of so much importance to the founders of the country was the personal liberty 
of the citizens that they incorporated an amendment in the Constitution to the ef- 
fect that “the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation.” 
We have lost sight of much of the wisdom and free spirit of those days; our ances- 
tors would certainly have looked with horror upon such infringements of personal 
liberty as are now constantly made by police officers. Much of the trouble has 
arisen from the submissiveness of the citizens to any commands which the officers 
choose to make, and it is time that these outrages under the guise of police power 
should be met everywhere with prompt appeals to the law. They are a constant 
menace to the welfare of the people, and are opposed in every way to the sprit of 
our free institutions. SAMUEL WILLIAMS COOPER, 
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Vv. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANDERSONVILLE. 


Who was to blame for the sufferings of the Union prisoners at Andersonville ? is 
a question not often intelligently answered. It is common to blame the South asa 
people for the atrocities, rather than their proper authors. The newspapers of the 
South did not make the sufferings of Union prisoners a matter of general news, as un- 
der similar circumstances would have Seen doae at the North, and hence thc-Southern 
people knew but little of them, and they had, in any case, but little influence in de- 
termining the character of this prison. In most cases where these cruelties came to 
their attention, they protested with an earnestness which showed ‘their humanity. 

Even Howell Cobb, who was in command cf the district in which Andersonville 
was situated, as early as May 5, 1864, in his inspection report, humanely protested, 
saying: ‘There are now in the prison twelve thousand prisoners. . . . The effect 
of increasing the number within the present area must be a terrific increase of 
sickness and death during the summer months.” Yet in the July following we find 
30,000 men within the same area, and the death-rates fully justifying the prediction 
of Howell Cobb. 

On August 5 Colonel D. T. Chandler, assistant adjutant and inspector general of 
the Confederacy, visited the prison and fairly reported its terrible condition. Not 
the least among his humane recommendations was one which called for the removal 
of General John H. Winder, in eommand of the post, and the substitution, he says, 
‘of some one who will not advocate in cold blood the propriety of leaving the pris- 
oners in their present condition until the number has been sufficiently reduced by 
death to make the present arrangement suffice for their accommodation.” 

This humane officer in the same report characterized the prison as “a place of 
horror difficult to describe, and a reproach to civilization.” Colonel Chandler fol- 
lowed his report to Richmond to urge action thereon. The report was there indorsed 
by Judge Campbell, the Assistant Secretary of War, who emphasized the recom- 
mendation for a change in commanders by this indorsement: “The frightful per- 
centum of mortality, steadily increasing, untilin the month of July it attained the 
extent of 62 and 7-10 per thousand, appears to be only a necessary consequence of the 
criminal indifference of the authorities charged with their care.” This report was 
also indorsed by R. H. Chilton, assistant adjutant and inspector general, C. S. A., 
who said: “The condition of Andersonville is a reproach to the Confederates as a 
nation.” Notwithstanding this report and these emphatic indorsements, the only 
answer made to them was the promotion of General Winder, a short time after- 
wards, to be commissary-general in command of all the prisons east of the Missis- 
sippi. If this was not an indorsement, it was not censure, and under the circum- 
stances was equivalent to commendation. 

It has been claimed by Southerners that Federal prisoners were fed as well as 
their own men. The writer was a prisoner at Andersonville, and by a careful ex- 
aminatien, drawn from his own experience and that of his comrades, he believes 
that the rations averaged less than ten ounces for each man per day. Theré was so 
little meat issued (either salt or fresh) that its influence in producing scurvy is not 
worth discussing. In his report Colonel Chandler recommended that green corn 
and other anti-scorbutic food (of which he says there was an abundance) be issued 
to the prisoners. The failure to feed the inmates of Andersonville properly has 
been attributed to the scarcity of food. Sherman afterwards subsisted his army on 
acountry within a radius of two hundred miles of Andersonville, and it did not 
suffer from hunger. 

The animus of those controlling Southern prisons is shown where there can be 
no question of ability or want of ability raised. The country around Andersonville 
(even within a hundred feet of it) was covered by a dense pine forest, and yet the 
prisoners often ate raw food and thousands perished for want of fire and shelter. 

Colonel Chandler says in his report: “‘No shelter whatever has been provided 
these unfortunate prisoners of war; they have been permitted to stretch their 
blankets on such sticks as they can procure. . . . The prisoners are so destitute 
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of fuel that they are compelled to dig inthe filthy marsh for roots with which 
to cook their food. 

The necessity for shelter at Andersonville is shown by the fact that there were 
108 rainy days during the year 1864, and that the temperature ranged from ten de- 
grees below the freezing-point to 110 degrees above zero in the shade, as shown by 
the tables kept by Ambrose E. Spencer, of Americus, Ga. 

There was one thing the Confederacy had in abundance—room; and yet Colonel 
Chandler reported that the prisoners at Andersonville had but six square feet to each 
man. Measurements made by Dr. A. C. Hamlin, U.S. A., show that at one time the 
ratio of density at Ander-onville was equivalent to six millions of people to a square 
mile. Itisa well-established sanitary maxim that the death-rates of a city are 
always in keeping with the density of population. 

As the Confederate War Department was warned by a high and accredited offi- 
cer of the probable effect of this overcrowding, it was responsible for what followed, 
to the extent of its ability to prevent it. The expeditious removal of these prisoners 
(or most of them) to prevent their recapture by Sherman, after the fall of Atlanta, 
shows the department’s ability in that direction where its interests were concerned. 

The location of the prison was, the writer believes, not in itself unhealthy. The 
water, had it not been contaminated by the sinks of the Confederate guard on the 
stream flowing through the prison, was fairly good. One consideration which he has 
never seen mentioned probably influenced its selection: there were absolutely no 
stones on the ground with which the prisoners could attack the guard. 

The reports of the surgeons show them to have been, generally, humane men. Dr. 
John C. Bates says of his patients: ‘The clamor was all the while for food.” Sur- 
geon G. C. Roy describes the prison as ‘the most horrible spectacle I ever saw.” 
Humane recommendations were constantly made by them, but the surgeons could 
do but little for sick prisoners, with Winder in command. One of them has since 
said: “I had no more influence in obtaining better treatment for the prisoners than 
the ‘maninthe moon.’” Everything was devised by the authorities at Richmond. 

The percentage of deaths in this prison was 33% per cent. of the whole number 
confined there. In September, 1864, 17 per cent. of its ‘nmates died, and in October 
27 percent. These death-rates were too large to be attributed to ordinary causes, 
T 1e figures of the United States War Departmeut, on a careful analysis, give the 
percentage of mortality in Confederate prisons as over 38, while in the Federal 
prisons 1t was 13.5. In December, 1864, the Confederate authorities refused to allow 
the United States government to furnish provisions and medicine for Union 
prisoners. 

In view of all the facts here given, we are forced to the conclusion that the con- 
dition of Andersonville was the result of criminal indifference, or of a deliberate 
design on the part of the Confederates to force the Federal government to accept 
their conditions of exchange. . 

This brings us fairly to the consideration of the responsibility for the non-exchange 
of prisoners during 1863 and 1864. One of the principal agreements in the cartel of 1862, 
which was in force up to the time of the suspension of exchange, was that all prison- 
ers captured should be exchanged until the party holding the lesser number had 
exchanged all its prisoners ; the balance held by the other party to be paroled with 
the condition that they should not be used in the military service until declared 
exchanged by the consent of both parties. 

Let us see how these terms were \iolated by the Confederates. On November 
30, 1862, the Confederate War Department authorized the execution of negro 
soldiers captured in arms. On December 23, 1862, Jefferson Davis, by proclama- 
tion, outlawed General Butler and all officers serving under him, making it legal to 
execute them when captured; also refusing to release by parole any Federal officer 
until General Butler had been executed, In July, 1863, General Grant paroled 
39,000 prisoners, or their equivalents, eaptured at Vicksburg. In the September 
following these paroles were declared invalid, and the paroled men were put into the 
armies of the Confederacy. This action may have been justified by a former decis- 
ion of General Banks, but Grant did not like an interpretation which took away the 
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fruits uf his victory. On April 17, 1864, we find him instructing General Butler, who 
had been appointe * special agent of exchange, that “‘no arrangement for the ex- 
change of prisoners will be acceded to that does not fully recognize the validity 
of these [Vicksburg] paroles . . . and release a sufficient number of Federals to 
cancel them.” 

There is no doubt that, when Grant was put in command of all the armies of the 
United States, he determined to stop an exchange of prisoners which yielded the 
Confederates all the advantages, while they constantly ignored the conditions of 
the cartel. His keen eye had detected that the Confederates got good war material 
in exchange for men who seldom took the fleld again. In a communication to Gen- 
eral Butler he said: “If we keep up this system of exchange, we shall constantly 
supply the Confederacy with fresh material to fight their battles.” 

Early in 1864 our government offered to exchange officer for officer and man for 
man. On August 10, 1864, the Confederates accepted this offer, but made noreply to 
General Butler’s question whether they were ready to exchange border negroes for 
their own soldiers. In December a parole of the sick began, and thousands of fam- 
ine-stricken Union prisoners were turned over to our authorities. This exchange 
justified Robert Ould’s satisfaction, as expressed in a letter on a former occasion: 
“ We get rid of a miserable set of wretches, and receive some of the best war mate- 
rial I ever saw.” 

The proposal to retaliate for the cruel treatment of Union soldiers was not 
favorably received at the North. Charles Sumner, from his place in the Senate, 
condemned the principle, while Abraham Lincoln declared that he “never would 
starve men like that.” It is not so clear, however, but that an open announcement 
of such a policy of retaliation would have been more humane than a secret one. 
The former might have aided in producing a sentiment which would have compelled 
better treatment of Union prisoners. 

The writer is not able to state to what extent this secret determination on the 
part of those having charge of Confederate prisoners was carried out, but gives the 
following copy of an order, showing that retaliation was attempted on defenceless 
Confederate prisoners in our hands: 

Orrice or Corer Commissary SUBSISTENCE, t 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Sout, Hitton Heap, 8. C,, Dec. 19th, 1864. § 

Sm: The Major-General commanding directs’ that the following rations be issued to the 
prisoners of war in our hands, viz. : 

One-fourth pound bread, 
Ten ounces corn meal. 
One-half pint pickles. 

One ounce salt (for five days), 

The prisoners are allowed to purchase what eatables they may require from sutlers or from 
traders, and from no one else, 

Very Respectfally, Your Ob’t Serv’t 
H, E. Lorp, Captain & C. S., Chief C. 8, D. 8, 
To Lient, Gro, L, Warren, 157th N, Y, 8. Vois, & x. Cc. 8. 
Fort Pulaski, Ga, (R ec’d Dec. 28th, 1864.) 

There is nothing to commend in the treatment of Union prisoners by the Con- 
federate government: on the Union side there is reason to condemn the policy of 
non-exchange of prisoners. How far it was worthy of or justifiable in the govern- 
ment of a great people to play th> shuttlecock of diplomacy, while its bravest de- 
fenders were dying in hopeless destitution, we will not further discuss. 

The prison system of the South is to be traced to three of its prominent public 
men—first, Jefferson Davis, who retained Winder in his position, notwithsianding 
the earnest protest of humane men in the South ; Seddon, the Confederate Secretary 
of War, who declared he was in favor of fighting under the black flag ; and North- 
rop, the Commissary-General of the Confederacy, a man characterized by Confeder- 
ate Senator Foote as a wicked and heartless wretch. : 

It is certainly not too much to ask that Northern men will cease to class a 
brave and generous people, of whom Judge Campbell, Colonel Chandler, and Chilton 
were conspicuous examples, with unfeeling wretches who murdered defenceless 
Union prisoners wnom Providence had thrown into their hands. 


WARREN LEE Goss. 
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VI. 
OUR PENSION SYSTEM. 


In a recent issue of a journal professedly devoted to the interests of our 
veteran soldiers, the following editorial paragraph appeared : 


“Ev man’s honorable discharge from the'military or naval service during the 
war should—it must—become his only pension certificate. A man’s dishonorable 
discharge from the service in the war should under no circumstances entitle him 
to a place on the pension roll.” 


Here are several fundamental errors. 

1. The writer of the paragraph says that “every man’s honorable discharge from 
the military or naval service during the war should—it must—become his only pen- 
sion certificate.” This is a broad declaration. It is also the assertion of anew 
principle in pension legislation—a principle that was never recognized by the law- 
making power of any government, whether ancient or modern, as the foundation of 
pension ratings, and which suggests a policy widely different from that in which 
originated our own beneficent system of pensions. To engraft now such a principle 
upon that system would be equivalent to the modification, if not to the unrestricted 
repeal, of all existing legislation on the subject. In fact, it would revolutionize the 
system itself. The original and true idea of governmental pensions was expressed 
in the act passed by the American Congress whereby pensions were first authorized 
and conferred by reason exclusively of ‘‘ any wound or injury or disease contracted 
while in the service of the United States, and in the line of duty.” This, in the judg- 
ment of the early statesmen, was, as it is and ought to be, the solid ground on 
which a pension certificate should be placed. 

Pensions were graded in the beginning, as now, with reference to degrees of dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty, the nature and the extent of which were ascer- 
tained by medical examinations. Pensions rated upon degrees of disability were 
not intended as, in any sense, a compensation for services. Services are rendered in 
pursuance of a contract, apart from the patriotic spirit pervading them, and are 
paid for in the service, now, asin the past ; and, excepting the commissioned offi- 
cers, the title to pay and the amount of compensation alike are determined by no 
other consideration than length of time in the service. Pensions for disabilities and 
pay for services are radically different from each other. They have distinct objects, 
and the difference between them is an essential one. The wounds, or injuries, and 
the diseases which soldiers incur in the line of duty are set down to the credit of un- 
fitness for manual labor, and require different degrees of aid from the government 
after discharge from the service; but the disability affords no adequate index to 
either the character or the extent of the service itself. A soldier who serves only a 
day may be disabled by disease or by injury to the degree of total helplessness, and 
be pensioned therefor at the highest rate; while the soldier who serves four success- 
ive years may be only slightly disabled by either disease or injury, and, consequent- 
ly, be entitled to only the lowest pensionable rating. 

Mere service, then, has naught to do with determining the merits of an invalid 
claim or with either the granting or regulating of invalid pensions. Invalid pen- 
sions, which are the foundation of the system, rest upon a wholly different con- 
sideration from that of service, and this fact must never be lost sight of in deter- 
mining the purpose, as well as the extent, of the pension system. The idea of public 
aid, given because of injuries or of diseases, or of other causes of disability, should 
never be divorced from grants of pension. The two things have always been united. 
They are inseparable. Hence, when a service pension was first created by act of 
Congress, it rested upon this theory of aid. It was based not upon service alone, but 
also upon an age-limit, which was regarded as a proper ground for pension because 
closely associated with physical disability, and therefore deserving and needing 
public care. 

If, however, the principle suggested by the fallacious paragraph I am considering 
were adopted, and “every man’s honorable discharge from the military or naval ser- 
vice “‘ should become his only pension certificate,” our pension system would have to 
be recast. The change would eliminate all degrees of disability from the schedule of 
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ratings. It would abolish all existing classifications of pensioners. It would be equiva- 
lent, in fact, tothe permanent maintenance, in time of peace, of an army of citizen sol- 
diery entitled to well-nigh the same pay per month that was received by the bene- 
ficiaries prior to discharge from the service. In short, it would create, without dis- 
criminative conditions, an establishment that even a monarchical system, with all 
its restraining power, could not safely tolerate. Proof of disease or of injury in- 
curred in the line of duty, and not merely an honorable discharge, is, therefore, the 
only true ground for an invalid pension certificate ; and upon that ground rests 
every such certificate that the government has issued. 

2. Again, the writer says that “‘a man’s dishonorable discharge from the service in 
the war should under no circumstances entitle him to a place on the pension roll.” In 
this statement I agree with the writer fully, and would add that, from the formation 
of the government until now, no man’s “dishonorable discharge from the service in 
the war” was ever recognized by either a law of Congress or any departmental ruling 
as entitling him to “‘a place on the pension roll.” No applicant's claim for pension was 
ever decided by any Commissioner of Pensions or by any Secretary of the Interior 
upon that basis. On the contrary, the records will show that every claim for invalid 
pension yet granted by the government was based, not upon the character of the 
soldier or upon the nature of his “discharge from the service in the war,” but, rather, 
upon proof of the fact that a pensionable disability has been incurred by him in the 
service and line of duty. The great doctrine underlying this fact is vital to the pen- 
sion system. It lies at the bottom of the law. To ignore it is to misapprehend at 
once the origin and the object of the system itself. The obligation of the govern- 
ment to bestow pensions for disabilities is not, nor can it be, affected by any offence 
whieh the soldier may have committed, or by any punishment which, in conformity 
with the articles of war, and in pursuance of the verdict of a court-martial, may 
have been inflicted upon him in the service. The offence and the punishment are 
legally related, and they go together. The pension follows the disability asa 
logical sequence. But punishment and pension cannot be lawfully confounded 
one with the other. This is the doctrine cf invalid pension certificates, and 
I venture to suggest that the legislation upon which it is based can be neither under- 
stood, nor justified, nor equitably enforced upon any other principle. It is the un- 
erring index to the real meaning of the whole thing, furnishing the key to every 
problem in every invalid pension claim. The only relation which a soldier’s dis- 
eharge from the service legally and properly sustains to his claim for pension is 
found in determining one fact which is prerequisite to pension itself—viz., that he is 
out of the service at the date of filing his application. This fact must be established, 
inasmuch as no man can occupy a pensionable status while in the service. The 
fact of discharge being settled, the claim is thereupon adjudicated in the light of 
the evidence going to prove the incurrence of the alleged disability in the line of 
duty and the pensionable degree of said disability. 

3. The policy of granting service pensions, not indiscriminately, but conditioned 
upon age or upon indigency, is ciearly established. It has been applied to the vet- 
erans of the Revolution, to those of the war of 1812, and to the surviving soldiers of the 
war with Mexico. It remains to be applied to the veterans of the war for the Union. 
The time is evidently approaching when the benefits of that policy, based upon the 
same considerations as those which underlie the service pensions already provided 
for preceding wars, will be bestowed upon the surviving patriots who followed the 
national colors between 1861 and 1865. In fact, the precedents already created with 
reference to service pensions have become parts of our general pension system, and 
are right in policy and in principle. They will surely be maintained in future legis- 
lation, and, crowning the provisions already authorized for the care of invalid sold- 
iers who served in the war for the Union, Congress will in good time enact a judi- 
cious statute conferring service pensions upon the survivors of that struggle. All 
patriots hope to see such a statute passed with the unanimous approval of the peo- 
ple’s representatives, thereby completing the system of beneficence which our 
fathers made and which has grown up with the life of the Republic itself. 

The system thus devised should be maintained. It is founded upon equality and 
justice. It is the offspring of the highest civilization. It is the glory of the nation, 
and the noblest product of statesmanship and of patriotism. GEORGE BABER, 








